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P res ents 1. In Lessons 1 through 5, the students transcribe from accurate 
shorthand plates material that they have previously typed 
g ste Ps to from straight copy. 
. 2. Beginning with Lesson 6, the students transcribe short, 
real office simple letters from accuracte shorthand plates. 
- . 3. Beginning with Lesson 16, the students transcribe from their 
skill in 


own notes that they have written, not from dictation, but 


from printed copy. 


transcription 


4. Beginning with Lesson 26, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of familiar material. 


5. Beginning with Lesson 31, the students transcribe from notes 


that they have taken from dictation of unfamiliar material. 


6. Beginning with Lesson 46, the students are given practice and 


training in transcribing from ‘‘cold’’ notes. 


7. Beginning with Lesson 51, the 
students are given practice in 
transcribing notes that were 
taken from dictation given at 


a3 


‘natural rates. 


8. Beginning with Lesson 56, the 
students are given practice and 


training in transcribing notes 








that have corrections inserted 


and certain portions deleted. 


9. Beginning with Lesson 61, the 
students are given training and 


practice in taking dictation 





directly at the typewriter. 


All these processes include training in the correct use of words, punctuation, capital letters, 
spelling, hyphenating words, expressing numbers, using titles, using salutations, and using com- 
plimentary closes in letters. 

Skill in transcription requires more than typing speed, and it requires more than shorthand speed. 
These two skills must be put together in a workable pattern. That is precisely the job that is done 
by SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION STUDIES. This book brings together materials which corre 
late typewriting and shorthand. These two skills are integrated on a job-competence basis. The 


result is a high rate of transcription which is the final measure of the value of a good stenographer. 
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concrete presentation. 
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The Building Is Important, Too 


Active interest in the classroom as a functional unit of an educational plan 
is an indication that tradition and standardization may be on the way out. 
Many educators still think in terms of a classroom as a cell-like area bounded 
by blackboards on three sides and windows on the fourth side. More attention 
has been given to the exterior of the school than to the interior. For some reason 
or other, a school building is too often a structure depicting standardization 
and not originality. 


Why do so many of us react dynamically to industrial and home-building 
recommendations but are phlegmatic when thinking of the ‘‘temple of educa- 
tion’’? Why have so many school buildings been constructed in a manner to 
lead one to believe that an attractive appearance or provision for unusual 
activities would distract the students from obtaining an education? 


The lack of effective procedures in planning school buildings, in many 
cases, is the fault of those who should be most interested—the administrators 
and the teachers. Naturally it has been easier to let another group, usually 
the school board, take the initiative and then complain when the building 
does not meet the needs. It has been true, too, that school boards often make 
a distinction between educational and school plant responsibilities. The former 
comes under the jurisdiction of the school administrator while the latter is 
reserved for the school board. There is every indication that such a relationship 
is changing and that the people who should know what is needed in the school 
plant are now being asked to take an active part. 


It is not necessary to be an architect to be able to describe the functions 
of a particular classroom. Architects, no doubt, would welcome constructive 
suggestions when they are called upon to design a school plant. It should be 
said, too, that a recognized school building architect should be engaged, who 
is abreast of up-to-date educational trends and building procedures. Such 
people are interested in making their work a monument to educational progress. 


Soon there will be a building boom unparalleled in the history of our coun- 
try. Many of the structures will be for educational purposes. This appeal goes 
out to all educators and especially to those interested in business education 
that there be active participation in school plant planning. 


Let’s take the lead, business educators, in planning our future school 
buildings. Let us not plan for today and find that when the buildings have 
been completed we are already out of step. A careful study of trends will give 
us many clues for the future. 


Wouldn’t it be a worth-while pro- 
ject for state business education or- G/) « i ° 
ganizations to compile data and re- Of, Yf da 
commendations for the school plant . <= 
needs of the different phases of busi- 
ness education? The responsibility is 


really ours, so let us not be found 
unprepared when the question is asked 


66 Theodore Yerian, head of department of 
What do you need 4 Let’s have the secretarial science, Oregon State College, 
answer ready and waiting! Corvallis, Oregon. 
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Teacher Turns Secretary for the Summer 


by 


Jeanette Williams 


How often I have stood before a 


same time, devote the proper at- 


stenography class giving dictation Roosevelt High School tention to necessary interruptions. 


and wishing I could be on the re- 
ceiving end of it. And through suc- 
cessive semesters as I taught the funda- 
mentals and general routine of office practice, 
I wondered how aptly these teachings applied 
in actual office procedure. Many other com- 
mercial teachers have doubtless felt the same 
way and did something about it long before 
I did. During the years since the beginning 
of the war, the scarcity of office help, par- 
ticularly stenographic help, has been felt 
sharply by businesses in all parts of the 
country, thus providing an unusually good 
opportunity for those seeking temporary jobs 
of this nature. 

Last June, immediately after locking my 
classroom at the close of school, I left for 
Denver, Colorado, where I hoped I could 
work as a stenographer or secretary for the 
summer while enjoying the climate and 
scenery and the chance to become acquainted 
with a new city. As far as I was concerned, 
this wonderful region more than fulfilled its 
slogan, “’Tis a privilege to live, to work, to 
play in Colorado.” 

By means of a want ad, I found a tem- 
porary position as secretary to the general 
manager of a moving picture theater oper- 
ating company, replacing a girl who was 
being granted a leave of absence because of 
her husband’s return from service. 

I will admit that I felt humble and green 
the first few days on the job. I am sure that 
the routine of that office was far less com- 
plicated and confusing than it would have 
been in many offices, but it was enough to 
bewilder a beginner. At my elbow sat that 
demon telephone furnishing constant inter- 
ruption to the continuity of my work. There 
were also personal callers or the telegraph 
messenger or the mailman. When I was ac- 
customing myself to sandwiching my tran- 
scription and other duties into the intervals 
between interruptions, I often thought of the 
printed sign that I used to hang outside my 
classroom door when giving a five-minute 
dictation test. The sign read, “Please stay 
out—dictating a test.” In order to approach 
actual office conditions closely, it should have 
read, ‘““Come on in and make a commotion.” 
At least I realized more than ever that my 
students going out on the job must learn to 
remain calm under the pressure of the work 
at hand in spite of annoyances and, at the 
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My instructions were to find out 
who was calling on the telephone 
before referring the call to the boss. Most 
office practice books say that the courteous 
and time-saving procedure when asking for 
someone over the phone is to first identify 
yourself. That is evidently a widely disre- 
garded rule, and I would not have minded 
too much if it were not for the fact that at 
least every other caller seemed to have a 
name that sounded like so much mush to my 
unpracticed ears. The noise of typewriters, 
electric fans, and conversation going on in 
the room did not lend ease to the telephone 
answering situation, especially since many of 
the calls, incoming and outgoing, were long 
distance. 

Our office was served by a simple button- 
control system which allowed calls to be 
taken on all the telephones on either of two 
lines. The sounds of the bells for both lines 
were only slightly different and were there- 
fore a little confusing to master at first. 
However, the telephone techniques taught in 
our office practice books for answering calls, 
referring them to the desired party, placing 
calls for the boss, and making memos of in- 
coming calls when the boss was out of the 
office, proved valid and usable. It is much 
easier to recognize the name of the party on 
the other end of the wire after one has been 
in the business a little while and has become 
familiar with the regular callers. So many 
things fail to make sense at first; as, for 
instance, the day my employer telephoned 
after leaving the office for the day and asked 
that I get the “peach list” out of the files and 
put it on his desk. Of course, I thought he 
was saying peach, but not being able to con- 
nect that term with theater operations I 
asked again, hoping I could make something 
out of it that would seem more logical. But 
peach it was and it referred to a preferred 
list of business associates who were to re- 
ceive complimentary boxes of choice Colorado 
fruit. 

I could not have had a more considerate 
employer. I sometimes braced myself as the 
procedure of taking dictation was inter- 
rupted by a telephone call in which the con- 
versation over a film deal became, to say the 
least, spirited and perhaps punctuated with 
some firm language. But the mood of the 
(Concluded on page 350) 
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Send Me a Bright Girl, Please 


by 





To all of us who have the responsibility of 
placing our commercial graduates, the re- 
quest of the local businessman, “‘Send me a 
bright student, please,” strikes a familiar 
tone to our ears. No matter what position 
the employer has to fill, he insists that the 
school send him a bright student. As a re- 
sult, we are getting the idea that there is no 
place in the business world for the below 
average student. We, therefore, complain to 
the administration for letting the below 
average students get into our department; 
the administrators, in turn, blame the par- 
ents of such students for wanting them to 
take commerce. 

The thesis of this article is that someday 
management will wake up to the fact that it 
can overhire just as well as it can underhire, 
and that one of these is just about as bad as 
the other. When that time comes, we shall 
find that there are employment opportunities 
for both kinds of workers. 

A personal experience will best illustrate 
what is meant by the term overhiring. Not 
so long ago an employer called me saying 
that he needed a bookkeeping machine 
operator. I told him there were two girls 
available at that time, both having had the 
same amount of training. One was an 
average student and the other was a superior 
student. To the astonishment of the em- 
ployer, I recommended that he employ the 
average and not the superior student. I also 
told him that it would probably take a little 
longer to break in the average student, but 
that after she had learned the routine she 
would become the best operator of the two 
girls. The reason given for this decision was 
that there was less chance of the work grow- 
ing monotonous to her which probably re- 
sults from loitering on the job, accompanied 
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Lucas F. Sterne 
Central Missouri State College 
Warrensburg, Missouri 


Mr. Sterne makes a good case for the average girl, who 
often performs some office jobs better than a bright girl. 


with a higher degree of absenteeism, and 
perhaps finally seeking a different position. 
As usual, the employer did not see it that 
way, and he hired the superior student. Be- 
fore the end of six months’ time he was look- 
ing for a new operator. After the novelty of 
receiving the first few pay checks had worn 
off, the work became a bore to the student 
since it was a purely routine performance 
calling for nothing new to challenge her 
mind. 

The criticism of overhiring does not apply 
so much to those business firms that have 
definite and certain avenues of promotion, 
but isn’t it about time that we are doing 
some realistic thinking about this also? We 
might as well face the fact that there are no 
avenues of promotions in many positions. 

During the depression a large department 
store hired college graduates to fill the most 
lowly of positions. It was not difficult to do 
this at that time because of the scarcity of 
jobs. The result was a high degree of labor 
turnover—so much so, in fact, that the firm 
changed its policy. 

Another common sin of the employer is to 
tell the prospective candidate for a position 
that he wants someone who can take short- 
hand because she will be doing secretarial 
work. Later, the employee finds her duties to 
be that of typing only with no opportunity 
to use her shorthand skill which she knows 
will soon deteriorate with its nonuse. In 
many other cases the work given the em- 
ployee is entirely foreign to what she was 
hired to do. Is this good hiring? Is it con- 
ducive to the building up of good morale 
among the employees? 

The truth is that, in many instances, there 
is too little known about the duties involved 

(Concluded on page 375) 
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Keep Them Typing 


by 


Mrs. Leora Billingsley Baird 
Butler Senior High School 


Butler, Pennsylvania 


How do you start your beginners in type- 
writing? Do they get a chance to use that 
interesting looking machine before them the 
first day in class or do they have to sit and 
listen to a long discussion about the history 
of the typewriter or, worse yet, learn the 
keyboard from the wall chart? 

In either case that first fresh enthusiasm 
is lost and it cannot be picked up again a 
week later. 

Let the students type and keep them 
typing. The first day is the most interesting 
one of all if you look at it as they do. Re- 
member how you felt about school when you 
were fifteen years old. A lecture did not hold 
you spellbound. Give your students a piece 
of paper as soon as they are in their seats and 
tell them to put it in the machine and write 
their names. This satisfies their curiosity and 
in a few minutes they are ready to listen to 
your instructions. Do not let the noise get on 
your nerves for remember you loved to make 
noise when you were fifteen too. 

When the class is assembled and after the 
few minutes of “hunt and peck” typing call 
the class to order and begin the lesson. Do 
not give a lecture or lengthy directions; just 
tell them one thing at a time and keep them 
typing. They are happy to work on asdf, 
space, ;lkj or whatever the textbook gives 
for the first lesson, as long as you let them 
type. Shout above the clatter of the ma- 
chines if necessary, but keep them typing. 

It is usually best to let each student select 
the machine and seat he wants; an alpha- 
betical arrangement for seating purposes is 
not at all necessary. If you like, let them 
keep the first paper they type—you will get 
enough papers to grade later on. 

These are not slipshod methods. You can 
be as strict as you like after the first few days. 
The students look forward to learning to 
type and they will continue to love it if you 
let them. Keep that first fresh enthusiasm. 

Try to keep that same attitude the second 
day. When the students come in let them 
type immediately. Take roll call later. Let 
them type what they learned yesterday over 
and over again. They will not get tired of it. 
Teach new machine parts and new keys 
later in the period and go back often to the 
first page. You may have new students 
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coming in for several days so they can start 
in without losing the first instruction. 

Let the typing class be fun. Use the drills 
they like to type. Use all sorts of silly devices 
to teach the drills. Let them dictate in 
chorus, sing, hum, or anything you can think 
of to relieve the tension. When the going gets 
tough go back to the first page. 

You know how to teach the different steps, 
speed, accuracy, and the others. Just remem- 
ber, always keep them typing. Give only 
necessary instructions and do not repeat 
directions needlessly. Remember production 
stops while you talk. If there are forty ma- 
chines in the room, the one minute you talk 
is forty minutes practice time lost. Can you 
afford to do it? 

Try to keep a pleasant atmosphere in the 
room. Do not scold a student before a timed 
writing because it is fatal. Compare the 
scores and you will see what I mean. The 
students’ rates of speed will drop five to 
ten words after a little talk about accuracy 
or discipline. Keep them typing and there 
will be no disciplinary problems. 

If you must criticize, let it be constructive 
criticism, and if it is necessary to talk about 
faults do it at the end of the period. Empha- 
size progress from day to day and have the 
student compete with his own record. Let 
students have free access to your grade 
record. It should be no secret at any time. 
Encourage them to keep their own records of 
speed and compare records from time to 
time. If it is necessary to correct some faulty 
technique, do it in a way that will make the 
students feel they can win. Encourage rather 
than correct, and do not make anyone feel 
conspicuous. Praise good work and notice 
the response. 

Some years when I face forty-eight begin- 
ning typing students I wish that I taught in 
a school where the class is about twelve. 
Many of you probably feel the same way, 
but, I find there is a stimulation about a 
large class and they do better work when 
there are more students typing in the room. 

It is easy to get into the habit of “harping” 
on certain subjects as “keep your feet on the 
floor” and “hold your eyes on the copy.” 
Instead of doing this try some other means. 

Some special day when there is a short 
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period or before a holiday have them type an 
actual letter to someone. I had one class do 
this the day after they completed all the key- 
board letters and before they learned the 
numbers. It is not a waste of time because 
they learn to compose letters on the type- 
writer and. they get away from looking at 
the keys. There are ways to keep them from 
looking at the keys. Write something on the 
blackboard for them to read as they write or 
have them watch the wall chart as they write 
an exercise. Do some timed work or have 
them watch the clock. Do anything to get 
away from the negative “‘do not watch your 
fingers.” 

Keep the students typing all through the 
course. Have enough work every day and 
organize it so that the period ends before it is 
finished. Never have the class finish their 
work and “wait for the bell.” Begin your 
class promptly and have something to do for 
those students who come early. Be started on 
the lesson when anyone comes in late. They 
will soon get the idea that they miss some- 
thing by lagging in the halls. When you can’t 
be first in the room arrange for the first stu- 
dent who comes in to pass the paper. Keep 
your typing room a busy place with no op- 
portunity to loaf. The first few minutes in 
the room are the most important. If you 


spend these precious minutes talking with 
another teacher in the hall you lose the most 
valuable part of the period. 

Keep the students typing. When doing 
timed work cut the time between writings 
to the minimum. Give brief instructions and 
start the class when they are ready instead of 
making them wait for the second hand on 
the watch to come to zero. Start anywhere 
and make a note of the time. This leaves you 
free to observe them as they type. Have 
them record quickly the words or strokes 
typed and calculate their rate. 

Teach the students early to detect and 
mark errors. It will train them for doing it 
in the office and they need the training for it 
is a new experience. 

Sometime have an accuracy lesson and 
collect only the “perfect” papers. Have 
them “‘file’’ the others in the wastebasket. 
Give them a special card or paper (only one) 
to type without error. Take every oppor- 
tunity for a practical lesson. We have indi- 
vidual report cards so the beginners type 
their own cards just as soon as they have 
learned the numbers. 

Keep them typing. This is more important 
than all the talking you can do. And you will 
find your students respond with the desired 
results and best of all they will love to type. 








WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


A drill book with 


epee - 
@0 drills and e Subtraction 
e Multiplication 
4 . . . 
re tests e Division 


e Addition 
e Combinations 


e Horizontal addition 


e Fractions 





The WORKBOOK IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is de- 
signed for use independently from any textbook or with 
any textbook. It is a combination textbook and work- 
book designed for intensive drill. For each drill there is 
a corresponding test with standards established for 
skill and progress charts for the students. A brief list of 
the types of drills included are indicated at the right. 
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e Decimals 

e Percentage 

e Mixed numbers 
e Making change 
e Discount 

e Pay roll 

e Measurements 
e Commission 

e Taxes 

e Interest 


e Averages 
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Orientation for the Office 


by 


Foster W. Loso 
Director of Business Education 
Board of Education 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 





The principal objective of a 
terminal course in business edu- 
cation is to bridge the gap for 
the student between the school 
and the business office—to 
orient the student to the re- 
quirements of a business posi- 
tion in an office. This is par- 
ticularly true in such subjects 
as office practice, secretarial 
office practice, clerical practice, 
and the terminal course in dis- 
tributive education. Whether 
orientation is being fully ac- 
complished to the extent that 
is expected or desired is de- 
termined almost completely by the subject 
matter covered and its presentation. 

Certain essentials must be taught in a 
course such as secretarial office practice. 
These essentials are such topics as dictation 
and transcription, telegraph, telephone, ref- 
erence books, office machines, business 
papers, business terms, elements of record 
keeping, and filing. Also, most teachers 
seem to agree that the development of per- 
sonality, character, and personal appearance 
contributes to the background and ultimate 
success of the student and is therefore im- 
portant. 

Some fifteen years ago, a highway in- 
spector of New York State carefully in- 
formed an audience that the strength of a 
bridge rested finally in its connecting links. 
He explained that, while the structural 
steel and abutments created the impression 
of strength and durability, a bridge was 
suspended essentially by bolts and rivets. 
It is also worth noting that few of the mil- 
lions of people who have driven over the 
Pulaski Highway have observed the expan- 
sion joints every hundred yards or so. This 
beautiful four-mile structure, which crosses 
swamps and two rivers, would soon become 
unusable as a result of mere heat expansion 
or frost contraction were it not for this 
joint of “nothingness.” 

Is enough attention being given to those 
little details in our terminal courses which 
are at first considered apparently unessen- 
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tial? It is my impression that, 
while most office practice 
teachers are doing an excellent 
job in teaching and developing 
fundamental facts and skills, 
they have been much less suc- 
cessful in inculeating some im- 
portant intangibles. 

In a study made eight years 
ago, it was discovered that only 
a small percentage of those who 
lost office positions were fired 
because of lack of skill. More 
than 90 per cent of those who 
were discharged could trace 
their misfortune to a deficiency 
in character, an unsatisfactory personality, 
or poor grooming. How frequently have you 
been disturbed by an unpleasant voice, 
reverberating colors in dress, cosmetics un- 
wisely applied, tactless comments, and in- 
numerable other things which teachers 
complacently accept in high school young- 
sters but which are intolerable in adults. 

Most seniors in high school are stepping 
from adolescence into adulthood and, in 
most instances, with little assistance. Teach- 
ers, as a group, are loath to accept or ap- 
prove of the birth of adulthood. Perhaps 
this has resulted too often in a teacher’s 
disparagement of the students’ maturity 
and interests. This is a serious error for any 
teacher to make. (Conflicts need not always 
be in the form of open revolt.) While it is 
recognized that some students mature at a 
much earlier age than others, it must also be 
admitted that a student who has reached a 
degree of maturity resents the presentation 
of subject matter on any less than his own 
maturity level. 

It has been observed, also, that seniors 
are most anxious to receive instruction, 
guidance, or aid in solving the problems 
that follow in some detail. Sophisticated as 
seniors might be, they, nevertheless, look 
upon these problems as being worthy of 
their most earnest attention and considera- 
tion. : 

When one considers the cost of clothing, 
it is important that the teacher offer some 
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thought, particularly to girls, on a planned 
wardrobe having value for office purposes 
after the student has graduated from high 
school. The girl in a senior class who pur- 
chases a dress or suit with only the immedi- 
ate objective in mind may, in a short time, 
find that the apparel is not suitable for office 
use. Either the clothing must be discarded 
before its full value has been realized or she 
continues to wear clothing unsuited for her 
needs. 

The average teacher is fully competent to 
caution a girl relative to the selection of 
colors that will harmonize with her com- 
plexion and hair, the style or cut of clothes 
that will best accentuate the fine character- 
isties of the student’s body, the occasion for 
which the clothing is to be used, and the 
trend of styles at the time. Office dress 
tends toward the conservative rather than 
the gaudy, and the teacher should attempt 
to influence the thinking of students in this 
direction, whether it is a suit for a boy ora 
dress for a girl. 

There was a time in the past when cos- 
metics were frowned upon, and only the 
most courageous dared to deviate from 
nature’s happy or unhappy chance. That 
time is past, and teachers must accept it. 
It is the exceptional young lady who can 
afford herself the luxury of abstaining from 
the use of cosmetics. The unfortunate angle 
to the question, however, is that not all 
cosmetics are suitable for all people. Per- 
haps more knowledge is required to use 
cosmetics wisely than is needed to select 
clothing. Teachers know, but often do not 
stress, the importance of harmonizing rouge, 
lipstick, and nail polish to the complexion 
and the dress one is wearing. The care of 
the hands of a typist, stenographer, or sec- 
retary creates an impression that cannot be 
easily overlooked, whether it is favorable 
or unfavorable. The unostentatious styling 
of the hair to fit the features of the face is 
also of prime importance. 

In the development of skill in the use of 
the telephone, attention is usually given to 
developing a well-modulated voice that 
pours forth carefully enunciated and pro- 
nounced syllables. Too little attention is 
given to voice control in carrying on ordi- 
nary conversations that involve a much 
greater portion of an office worker’s time 
than that spent in the use of the telephone, 
unless she should happen to be a telephone 
operator. This is much more of a problem 
with some students than with others; vocal 
cords may not have yet developed fully or 
there may be language handicaps. Further- 
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more, though the vocal cords my be fully 
developed, students are not always appre- 
ciative of the values of tone qualities, the 
importance of modulated tones, the im- 
portance of voice inflection, or the selection 
of the right words to express a thought ac- 
curately and tactfully. 

The character of a student is usually 
fairly well set by the time he has attained 
his senior year in high school. Little can be 
done to improve character at this time, but 
something can be accomplished through 
subtle suggestion, precept, and example. 
On the other hand, the personality can be 
altered tremendously. Students know the 
value of a good personality but, perhaps 
because of a lack of knowledge of how to 
use it, have definite shortcomings. 

The importance of a good personality can 
be overstressed, but it seems likely, in most 
instances, that the teacher can contribute 
much in the development and preparation 
of a student for an office position by teaching 
such commonplace things as how to greet an 
employer when he appears at the office in 
the morning, how to carry on a conversation 
that may not relate to office work at all, 
how to thank him for a compliment, how to 
discuss a problem, or many of the other 
little things that occur in office home life. 

Perhaps it is in a terminal course that the 
seed of a life philosophy should be instilled 
or at least nurtured. While high school stu- 
dents are too young to have a general con- 
cept of a philosophy or strong ideals by 
which to live, we must all admit that too 
many have notions not completely in line 
with a good life. The motto of the late W. C. 
Fields, ““Never give a sucker an even break,” 
is taken too seriously by too many boys 
and girls. Others feel that “‘to get mine 
while the getting’s good” or “if I can get 
away with it, it’s all right” is a defensible 
and worthy goal. It has been demonstrated 
many times that one good teacher has 
molded the thinking of a student for a life- 
time. It has been suggested, however, that 
the reverse reaction may also be in operation. 

Quality and quantity of production on a 
business level should be stressed more than 
it apparently is. Students too easily think 
of efficiency on a percentage basis. Believe 
it or not, there are still schools in which it is 
possible for a student to obtain a 95 per cent 
grade on a transcribed letter that is unmail- 
able. The businessman who dictates a letter 
is not interested in the quality of the tran- 
scription in percentage but in whether the 
letter is mailable or at least correctible. 

(Concluded on page 371) 
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Homework in Advanced Shorthand 


by 


Wallace B. Bowman 


New Rochelle, New York 





The most desirable type of homework 
practice in shorthand, as in any other sub- 
ject, is the type that contributes most to the 
student’s understanding of and progress in 
the subject. Consequently, the practice that 
the student would do of his own accord, if 
well planned and directed, should make the 
greatest contribution to the student’s suc- 
cess. High school students, on the aver- 
age, are not so studious that they will do 
more than the ordinary requirements set by 
the teacher; even these requirements they 
will do with a minimum of effort and atten- 
tion. The average student will do, however, 
with a fair degree of success, the homework 
assignment that to him seems reasonable and 
that appears to have the most practical 
value. 

Experience has long since shown that the 
writing of word lists line after line does not 
add materially to the student’s ability to use 
shorthand. Those of us who have been teach- 
ing for some years have seen assignments 
change style from ten lines of each word to 
ten outlines of each work, or preferably 
fewer, the change being made chiefly be- 
cause of the futility of the longer and more 
boring assignment. Some practice of word 
lists is often highly desirable, especially if a 
principle is being fixed in the mind of the 
student and/or if the word list represents a 
vocabulary preview for connected material. 
It should be kept in mind, however, that not 
all outlines need the same amount of practice. 
A student, if he is practicing individual 
words, should write each outline as many 
times as is needed for smooth, rapid writing. 
When the student himself is satisfied that he 
has practiced sufficiently on a given outline, 
the practice has served its maximum value. 
Sometimes one writing of an outline will suf- 
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fice. Whenever a difficult outline is en- 
countered, the student should be encouraged 
to write it slowly and carefully at first, not 
leaving the outline until it can be written 
rapidly and with at least a fair degree of 
accuracy. By accuracy we do not necessarily 
mean accuracy in applying shorthand prin- 
ciples—that is desirable—but equally de- 
sirable is accuracy in writing an outline that 
can be recognized as the outline that the 
student intended. If the outline appears in 
connected matter, it is sometimes effective 
to practice the outline along with the word 
preceding and the word following the par- 
ticular outline. 

If the purpose of the word list is to fix a 
given shorthand principle through the use of 
analogous words, each outline needs less 
practice than if the list is intended as a vo- 
cabulary preview. One writing of each out- 
line is usually sufficient to fix a principle; for 
instance, if the student is writing fatality, 
mortality, futility, fidelity, and frivolity, one 
writing may be enough to show the relation- 
ships existing among the words and to fix the 
suffix outline. 

Connected matter is the least monotonous 
and oftentimes the most effective type of 
practice. Shorthand plates, of course, offer 
an excellent means of increasing the facility 
with which shorthand is written. The stu- 
dent writes with full assurance that the 
shorthand he is copying is correct, and his 
penmanship tends to improve as he is more 
and more exposed to well-written shorthand. 
We are not inclined to agree, however, that 
there is no value in writing shorthand from 
printed copy. Whether shorthand is cor- 
rectly written or not, the student needs to 
build a confidence in his own ability to write 
shorthand. Sooner or later, he will come face 
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to face with a great many words that he has 
never seen in shorthand form. Teachers 
themselves meet this situation from time to 
time, and uncertain indeed is the teacher 
who has never learned to construct outlines 
for himself and who has been solely depend- 
ent upon the textbook or the dictionary. 
There are many elements of shorthand train- 
ing that are worse than incorrect outlines. 
It is true that accurate shorthand makes the 
work of the transcriber easier, but incorrect 
outlines are neither crimes nor signposts of 
failure. We have known a great many just 
fair shorthand writers who have become 
successful secretarial workers. This is no 
argument for careless shorthand writing; but 
shorthand is a tool, and it is exceedingly im- 
portant for the shorthand student to have 
confidence in his use of that tool. 

Connected matter, then, should be a part 
of each night’s homework assignment. The 
assignment may consist of a long lesson to be 
written once in shorthand or of a shorter 
lesson to be written twice in shorthand. In 
our own Classes we prefer the latter. Both 
accuracy and speed are important in short- 
hand writing, and two writings give the stu- 
dent the opportunity of devoting attention 
to both phases. In the first writing the stu- 
dent may give full attention to accuracy of 
shorthand writing; the second writing enables 
the student to devote his effort to speed. 

Do you, as a teacher, collect shorthand 
homework papers from your students? 
There are, as we see it, only two good reasons 
for collecting homework. One reason is to 
see that the students have obeyed the in- 
structions of the teacher by doing the home- 
work as assigned and the other reason is to 
inspect the student’s shorthand for the pur- 
pose of noting writing faults and suggesting 
remedial measures. The first objective puts 
the teacher in the class of detective and the 
second makes him a slave. In a fair-sized 
school, a teacher meets at least one hundred 
students a day. The job of collecting and 
checking papers becomes a burden that can 
hardly be justified by the results obtained. 
If papers are collected and not checked, the 
students soon discover that fact and will 
attempt many evasions. The determination 
of writing faults without proper remedial 
steps is of questionable value. Therefore, 
the following is suggested as a means of ac- 
complishing desirable results without making 
paper checking an unreasonable burden: 

Permit the students to keep their home- 
work and their classwork in the same note- 
book. Whenever homework is put in the 
book, it should be labeled “homework” and 
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the date should be placed at the bottom of 
the column in which the homework begins. 
Whenever classwork is put in the book, it 
should be labeled ‘“‘classwork”’ and the date 
should be placed at the bottom of the column 
in which the classwork begins. The date at 
the bottom of a page, therefore, will make it 
possible for the student or the teacher to find 
any particular homework or classwork as- 
signment. The class should be notified 
seriously that at any time during the school 
year the teacher may give a test consisting of 
such an exercise as ““Transcribe the second 
letter in the homework for October 10.” If 
the student has done his homework well and 
has kept his notebook in systematic order, he 
should have no trouble in finding the assign- 
ment and transcribing promptly. If he has 
failed to do his homework for the particular 
date or has failed to keep his notebook in 
good order, he will be unable to do the tran- 
scribing. When a notebook has been filled 
with shorthand, the information should be 
completed on the cover and the book filed 
for possible future reference. This method 
of handling homework will give the class a 
new respect for the notebook and will pre- 
vent the use of the notebook for other classes 
or for notes to be passed across the room. Of 
course, this method does not guarantee that 
the student will do his homework every 
night; but if he fails to do a particular as- 
signment, he takes the chance of being un- 
prepared for the test. If he does the home- 
work carelessly, he may be unable to tran- 
scribe with accuracy. Needless to say, the 
teacher should give at least one test of this 
type during each report card period. 

If you prefer to see what type of shorthand 
your students are writing, you may collect 
several notebooks each day, thus reducing to 
a great extent the quantity of work on your 
desk. 

Whether or not a student should be re- 
quired to make up homework missed during 
absence from school depends upon the policy 
of the teacher. In our own classes for ad- 
vanced shorthand we do not require students 
to make up such assignments. A student 
who has been out of school for several days 
has enough work to do in trying to catch up 
with his various classes. We do require him 
to date his notebook and to indicate the 
general cause of absence. If a test calls for a 
date on which some member of the class has 
been absent and his notebook shows that 
he was absent on that date, we permit him to 
transcribe an assignment from the date pre- 
ceding or following his absence, the teacher 
making the choice. 
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The Function of Economics in Social-Business Education 


by 
J. H. Dodd 
Mary Washington College of the 
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The primary function of 
public secondary education is 
the development of good citi- 
zens. In discussions of prob- 
lems relating to subject matter 
and curriculums, this fact 
should never be forgotten. No 
course offering, whether it is 
cultural or vocational in its 
nature, has any place in the 
secondary curriculum unless it 
has definite possibilities of con- 
tributing to the development 
of good citizenship. The tax- 
payer is entitled to feel that 
the school will provide oppor- 
tunities for boys and girls to develop all their 
capacities that are involved in the discharge 
of their duties and responsibilities as citizens. 

Good citizenship calls for two general 
types of activities. On the one hand, there 
are those activities that are of a practical, 
vocational nature. On the other hand, there 
are those that are of a general, cultural, and 
social nature. Therefore, every curriculum 
should be modeled in recognition of this 
fact. 

Unfortunately, however, some teachers 
and administrators seem to ignore the fact 
that citizenship entails the performance of 
these two types of activities. For example, 
if students have been trained in the classics, 
some of them insist on a program that is 
too heavily loaded with languages and litera- 
ture. If their training has been in mathe- 
matics and the physical or biological sciences, 
they may favor the inclusion of too much 
mathematics, chemistry, physics, and _ biol- 
ogy for the needs of a majority of students. 
Or, if their own major training and interest 
has been in the field of the social sciences, 
they are likely to feel that the students’ 
program should be almost top-heavy with 
history, problems in democracy, and gov- 
ernment. 

The impractical or cultural nature of 
secondary-school education has long been a 
favorite target for criticism by commercial 
teachers. In many cases such criticisms 
have been amply justified. 
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Apparently, however, many 
teachers of business subjects 
also are prone to forget the 
primary aim of secondary edu- 
cation. It is not uncommon 
to read articles or to listen to 
speeches in which the authors 
or speakers appear to be over- 
zealous in their attempts to 
emphasize the value and im- 
portance of business subjects. 
They imply that the center, 
core, and substance of sec- 
ondary education should be 
along lines that are distinctly 
practical. One often gets the 
impression from such persons that general 
education is a luxury, which can be afforded 
only by those students who will not have to 
work when they leave high school. 

If we are to provide a balanced program 
of school offerings that is designed to train 
students for the best possible kind of citi- 
zenship, we must make suitable provision 
for both types of education. We must rec- 
ognize that in a democracy everyone should 
“pull his own weight” by being able to do 
some worth-while work, and, at the same 
time, he must be a social asset. Not only 
should he work, but he should also partici- 
pate intelligently in the solution of many 
social problems, many of which must be 
solved politically. It is rather a waste of time 
to say which of these responsibilities is the 
more important. 

Only the thoughtless person would say 
that in the case of an automobile the wheel 
is less important than the engine. And so it 
is with respect to the particular job which 
the individual is called upon to do. Just as 
the steering wheel can not drive the wheels 
of an automobile, a vocational skill—valu- 
able though it be otherwise—can not fill the 
need for preparation for all the duties of 
citizenship. Vocational education of efficient 
types has always been characteristic of to- 
talitarian regimes. That, of course, does 
not imply any condemnation of vocational 
education. The unfortunate thing about it 
was, and is, that totalitarianism emphasizes 
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economic productivity to the exclusion of 
other considerations. Who of us, for exam- 
ple, would say that the teaching of a business 
or industrial skill is more important than 
the development of an understanding of our 
complex social and economic problems? Is 
it any more important to teach prospective 
housewives how to detect shoddy goods 
than it is to detect political frauds? 


Today the democratic way of life is on 
trial. One wonders whether the men in 
Mars have placed their money on the final 
triumph of fascism or some extreme type of 
socialism. The seriousness of the situation 
can be appreciated by anyone who under- 
stands the forces that are involved in the 
domestic and international problems as they 
are indicated in the headlines of the daily 
papers. On the one side, there are the 
forces of democracy, the principles of which 
emphasize the dignity and worth of the in- 
dividual. On the other side, there are the 
forces and principles of totalitarianism, 
which emphasize the importance of the state 
and the relative insignificance of the indi- 
vidual. Already some of the lines of democ- 
racy have been thrown back in disorderly 
retreat. In Europe only a few countries are 
fighting what appears to be a rear-guard 
battle in defense of popular government. 
Some of the free nations are trying to adapt 
their fundamental institutions to a socialistic 
order. Whether such an arrangement can be 
made to work satisfactorily remains to be 
demonstrated. 

The fear of war hangs over the nations. 
We know that if the present cessation of 
international hostilities is only an interlude 
between wars, hope for a better life on this 
earth for a long time is futile. Can war be 
avoided? No one can say. But we do know 
that the best preventive for war is a popular 
understanding of the conditions and prac- 
tices that lead to war. To learn what the 
conditions and practices are, we must study 
economic problems that are broader in their 
scope than are those that affect the imme- 
diate personal welfare of individuals. 


There was a time when it was thought that 
that government is best which governs 
least; that is to say, it was believed that if 
only government would not interfere with 
the affairs of business and industry, every- 
thing would be all right. But now, whether 
we are New Dealers or anti-New Dealers, 
the problems of the relations of government 
to business and industry are ever present. 
And, although we disagree as to what the 
proper functions of government are, govern- 
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ment is destined to play a major role in the 
lives of us all. 

Will the world-wide tendency for govern- 
ment to extend its powers over the lives of 
citizens continue? Can we settle our eco- 
nomic problems in “the traditional American 
way? The answers to these questions de- 
pend entirely upon how successful we are in 
settling the problems that have to do with 
the relations between labor and manage- 
ment, agriculture and farm organizations, 
finance and bankers’ organizations, business 
and industry, chambers of commerce and 
manufacturers’ associations, and other phases 
of business and industry and their charac- 
teristic organized groups. What are the 
issues involved in each case? Unless the pub- 
lic is correctly informed, it can not reach a 
verdict. That public opinion is a major 
factor in the settlement of many of the 
problems that exist between organized 
groups is no longer to be questioned. The 
possibility of settling such problems demo- 
cratically and justly often depends upon an 
economically literate public. An economic- 
ally illiterate public provides an ideal soil 
for the spontaneous germination and growth 
of those isms about which we hear so much 
today. But let us not delude ourselves that 
in order for us to flourish, communism and 
fascism must be imported. They will come 
into being and grow in America unless our 
business environment and climate are un- 
favorable to their existence. 

In recent years much has been said about 
social-business subjects. Unfortunately 
there has never been an entirely satisfactory 
definition as to what is meant by “social 
business.” In general, however, it seems 
that the concept implies training that de- 
velops elementary business skills and cer- 
tain knowledges relative to a limited number 
of economic institutions and practices. Sev- 
eral of the textbooks in social business sub- 
jects and some of the methods of teaching 
social business have served to enrich the 
commercial curriculum. In many schools 
students are taught more than the mechani- 
cal skills that are necessary for the perform- 
ance of clerical work. Moreover, the con- 
sumer movement has found expression in 
several good textbooks and courses in con- 
sumer education. Here, again, commendable 
work has been accomplished. 

Unfortunately, however, it seems there 
are some people who feel that in the field of 
the social sciences it is enough to teach 
students the facts about the functioning of 
certain business institutions. It would ap- 
pear that some teachers follow a line of 
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reasoning that runs somewhat as follows: 
Business education is the thing of primary 
and fundamental importance. The develop- 
ment of marketable skills comes first. At the 
same time, it is necessary to teach students 
some facts about a few of the institutions 
and practices of the economic order in which 
we live. But such teaching is justified on 
the grounds of its personal utilitarian value. 
Or, if consumer-education courses are to be 
provided, the justification, again, is on their 
narrowly vocational or personal-use value. 

On the whole, the personal-use possibilities 
of a subject on the secondary level are of 
great importance. Certainly it is worth 
while to eliminate much of the silly adver- 
tising to which we are forced to submit. It 
is well for the consumer to be able to buy 
some of the commonplace articles with more 
intelligence and greater efficiency. It cer- 
tainly is desirable for us all to be able to 
invest our savings as safely and produc- 
tively as possible. Such matters should 
receive attention in the public schools. 

But if we teach boys and girls how to 
efficiently perform some work of the business 
world, something about the institutions and 
practices of business, how to buy certain 
common articles intelligently, and a few 
things about the essentials of wise invest- 
ments, we have attended to only a part of 
their educational needs. There remains that 
other educational area that demands culti- 
vation if the students are to have a well- 
rounded educational development. What 
shall be the type of training that will enable 
them to deal intelligently with the problems 
in their social environment? It is a kind of 
training that has little relation to immediate, 
personal, and vocational needs, but is a type 
of training that the school cannot neglect if 
it is to discharge its obligation to society. 

Is it not then time for all of us to recognize 
that the school exists for the training of the 
whole personality and for the whole of life? 
There is no reason why there should be de- 
bates over the relative values of general and 
vocational education. Business education is 
primarily and fundamentally vocational 
education; its function is to equip boys and 
girls to earn a living. Cultural education is 
general in its scope; its functions are to en- 
able the individual to understand and to 
appreciate those matters of social signifi- 
cance that usually have little immediate 
relationship to particular kinds of work. 
The teacher of one of these types of educa- 
tion is as important as the teacher of the 
other. There is no occasion for either teacher 
to feel superior to the other. There is no 
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reason why business education should dissi- 
pate its energies by spreading over too wide 
a territory. Neither should business teachers 
assume that only those subjects that may be 
shown to have vocational possibilities are 
most worth while. Such an attitude is as 
unjustified as is the attitude that vocational 
subjects lack dignity and importance. There 
is glory enough for us all. 








Teacher Turns Secretary 

(Continued from page 340) 
telephone conversation never carried over to 
the succeeding dictation. Errors or cor- 
rections or special instructions that had to 
be called to my attention were always done 
in an almost apologetic manner. His speed 
of dictation was never timed beyond my 
ability to get it down, and he did not chew 
a cigar or pace the floor or mumble. Wis 
enunciation was good; but, because of my 
unfamiliarity with the terms, I occasionally 
made an error, such as transcribing “lot 
releasing plan” for “locked releasing plan.” 
I narrowly saved myself from writing “Stolen 
Wife” instead of “‘Stolen Life,’ because I had 
recently seen the picture and knew that my 
shorthand must be wrong. I remembered 
instances in which my students made errors 
in transcribing and used the alibi, “‘Well, 
— I thought that was what you 
said. 

I found that the emphasis on dollars and 
cents in the business world was rather star- 
tling to one who has always worked in the 
school classroom where the measures of suc- 
cess are not thought of in terms of money. 
I opened the reports of daily receipts from 
the theaters each day and duly recorded 
them. At first my approach to that duty was 
simply concern with getting the right figures 
put in the right places, until I was asked 
several times by the boss or someone else in 
the office, “Jeanette, how was the opening on 
‘Smoky’ in the Sterling yesterday?” I had 
recorded the figure, of course, but it had not 
impressed me one way or the other in terms 
of profit or loss, and I was unable to make 
any kind of intelligent answer without look- 
ing it up again. 

As the summer drew to a close, I felt 
rather reluctant to leave the office and go 
back to teaching. It really was a rest to be 
responsible only for one’s own accomplish- 
ment, as contrasted with the process of 
pouring it in and pulling it out of someone 
else as we do in teaching. I should mention 
that not once during the summer was a 
facetious reference of any kind made to my 
being a school teacher. 
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The idea is generally conceded and time 
worn that office practice classes should func- 
tion as business offices. Each production 
teacher, through trial and error, devises her 
own setup, work sheets, and report forms. 
In time, these practices satisfy her com- 
pletely. For the beginning teacher, access to 
a class organization that has been set up and 
revised through the years might eliminate, to 
a great extent, the “trial and error’’ process. 
Maybe people do not profit by other people’s 
experiences, or even from their own experi- 
ences for that matter! 

uistorY. The first office practice class at 
the San Antonio Vocational and Technical 
School was organized by Mrs. Bess Stratton 
in 1932 and has been nurtured by a succes- 
sion of fine teachers. 

The plan set up by Mrs. Stratton was 
accepted by the state curriculum committee 
from the University of Texas under Dr. Fred 
C. Ayer with Mrs. Stratton as chairman for 
the state. The projects for different commu- 
nities necessitated local revision but the 
general course of study is still the same. The 
late Mrs. Margaret Upschulte Mason be- 
came chairman in 1938 and Mrs. Bea Mc- 
Caughan Letch, now of the Corpus Christi 
Junior College, became chairman in 1940. 

Mrs. Payton Kennedy, not only an excel- 
lent instructor but also a skilled craftsman, 
having many years of office experience to her 
credit, made a major contribution to the 
present effectiveness of the office practice 
class. From her, I inherited the job and I 
made a few modest revisions of my own. 

So, you see, our organization has time and 
a variety of opinions in its making. Tell us 
what you think of it! 

PLACE IN THE CURRICULUM. Office Practice 
I operates for a single period for one semester 
and one credit is given for its completion. 
Students who enter this class are secretarial 
students ready for the final “polish” before 
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they go into offices. They have already satis- 
factorily completed English III, IV, V, and 
VI, Civics or American History, Typewriting 
I, II, III, and IV, Stenography I, II, ITI, and 
IV, Penmanship and Spelling, Commercial 
Arithmetic, Machine Calculation I, Book- 
keeping I, Commercial English I (grammar 
and spelling), and Commercial English II 
(business correspondence). 

In Office Practice I, the students become 
proficient in the use of the Dictaphone, the 
use of business reference books, telephoning, 
receiving callers, preparing bills and financial 
and legal forms, handling outgoing and in- 
coming mail, filing procedures, and planning 
a job-finding campaign. The latter includes 
the letter of application, the personal inter- 
view, and the follow-up. 

Office Practice II, the course with which 
this article is concerned, occupies the last 
two hours of the day for a single semester and 
two credits are given for its completion. 
Students are well taught before they come to 
this class. The only new skill presented is 
duplicating (stencil and gelatine type) and 
the students receive ample practice at this 
skill. The purpose of this course is to give 
the student actual experience in producing 
work acceptable to office standards, and it is 
organized in such a way as to duplicate actual 
office practices in so far as possible. It 
operates on a nonprofit basis and charges are 
made only for actual materials used plus a 
small amount for replacements. Occasion- 
ally, but not often, slack periods occur in 
which there is not sufficient work brought to 
the department for all the secretaries. In 
order to insure work for every secretary at 
such times, the preparation of a reference 
book is assigned and credit for each page is 
given at the same rate as that for jobs. A 
suggestive outline is given each student, 
from which he prepares his reference book 
in class periods when there is no job assigned 
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to him. This outline includes letter styles, 
types of business letters and how to write 
them, manuscript typing, points of style, 
duplicating, production short cuts, business 
personality, ethics, and dress. Each student 
, inter- 
esting, and informative articles and illustra- 
tive samples from reference books, magazines, 
or other publications. In the last two weeks 
of the term, the student assembles and or- 
ganizes his material as artistically as possible, 
making it complete with a letter of trans- 
mittal, a table of contents, division pages, 
and an attractive cover. 

Grapes. If the finished work done by the 
class is mailable or salable, it should all be 
A-grade; therefore, it seems unnecessary to 





evaluate each piece of work, but it is more 
feasible for the teacher to grade the student 
in his efforts to arrive at this A-grade copy, 
and in this way, take into consideration a 
number of things not visible in the finished 
piece of work. 

The grade for the nine weeks (length of 
our grading period) for each student is made 
up in the following way: (1) Points con- 
sistant with money value for an hour’s 
work in an office shall be granted for each 
hour’s work. Difficult and disagreeable 
jobs receive more point value than simple 
ones, and work done overtime counts double. 
The basis for the point system is tabulated 
on a Job Rating Sheet (Figure No. 1) to be 
checked by the student, revised or signed 


Teacher’s Initials 


JOB RATING SHEET 


ad Total Points —— — 


Date Received __ dicetnatincnied 


Point System for Office Practice II 





Name —___ cect te 
_ Sa en es ee eter ee a 
Jobs Unit Tora 
Officers: No. Pornts Pornts 
Business manager. per hour : 60 nen 
Pay-roll clerk. ......... . per hour 60 ee 
Supply clerk...... . per how —_. 30 
ee .. per hour — ‘ 30 es 
Bulletin board clerk. ... ..per hour — b 30 
Mimeographing: 
Stencil-cutting—long..... . . per stencil 50 a 
Stencil-cutting—short .. per stencil - " 35 — 
Running machine. . - ..per hour —____ 80 ee 
Mimeographing, odd shapes ond sizes. ..perhour___ __—«i110 a 
Mimeoscope work. . panera a... —— 80 uieiaaah 
Cleaning Siissrapaph inoahine. . ..perhour_____——‘:120 
Typing: 
Straight typing—single-spaced...... ee eT eT eT  —_—e 25 ecient 
Straight typing—double-spaced......................---e ee eeeeeeee es per page —_ 15 
Typing with carbons—double-spaced....... .. Se ee lll 25 ——" 
Typing with carbons—single-spaced.......................-+.++++++++-Per page —______ 35 
Cleaning typewriters and changing ribbons............... ... per machine ___ 20 
Alphabetizing names and typing lists........................ .. per hour a = 
Addressing letters and postal cards for mailing. . .. per unit 2 —— 
Report to advisor—cards, annual registers...... .. per unit " t= 
Taking dictation and transcribing.............. ..per hour 80 
Odd Jobs: 
Proofreading. . ae per hour : 80 i 
Checking, euenidios ie. ae ..per hour 80 ; 
Folding, stuffing, sealing, semaine lethens.. ell 60 — 
Aestailinn onl canines bedilats............ 0+ 0<00e0060c000e- LS . | 70 
Other sous not leted, evaluated by boss... ..... 0. oe ccccceccescceeecse POP ROU oo 
(a 
Figure No. 1 
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by the teacher at the end of each day’s 
work, and filed by the pay-roll clerk. The 
clerk records and totals on the Point Record 
Sheet (Figure No. 2) the points for each 
student at the end of week. He also totals 
and posts the cumulative points for the 
term (after the first week). The last pay- 
roll clerk totals the entire number of points 
for each student, and the teacher places a 
grade value on it, with the highest student 
receiving 100 per cent and the other students 
receiving appropriate fractions thereof. This 
grade counts as two thirds of the term grade. 
(2) In order that due reward shall be given 
for initiative, accuracy, personality, de- 
pendability, and attractive copy, the teacher 
establishes an efficiency rating for each stu- 
dent at the end of each week, according to 
the Efficiency Rating Sheet (Figure No. 3). 
At the end of the term these efficiency rat- 
ings are averaged and they count as one 
third of the term grade. In simpler words, 


the point grade is put down twice and the 
efficiency grade once, and an average is then 
taken. 

orFices. The staff positions in the office 
are distributed on a rotating basis so that 
each student has his share of the responsi- 
bility for efficient operation. The teacher 
shows each of the first group his duties and 
how to perform them; subsequently, each 
officer teaches his successors. The teacher 
soon has nothing to do but plan the whole 
proceedings, run (not walk) from job to job 
to see that everything is going right, and 
proofread! 

The following staff members are consid- 
ered necessary for the best office manage- 
ment: office manager, pay-roll clerk, supply 
clerk, file clerk, bulletin board clerk, secre- 
taries. 

DUTIES OF OFFICE MANAGER. The duties of 
the office manager are as follows: 

1. Fills out the Daily Job Assignment 


POINT RECORD 


Z 
re) 
B 
© 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


4 


Term Semester, 194__, 194__ 











a 








Week ENDING __"__ 
Week EnpiIngc———____ 
WEEK ENDING 

WEEK ENDING 


| 
| 
| 








Total 





Term Total 





Clerk’s 
signature 





























WEEK ENDING 
WEEK ENDING 
WEEK ENDING 
WEEK ENDING 
Week ENDING 





















































Figure No. 2 
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EFFICIENCY RATING SHEET 


a ee OS | 
Grade — 


a eee 





(The following items shall be considered as essential to the efficient performance of your job. Each week you 
begin with 100 per cent. If, according to the teacher, you are lacking in any of the following points, your grade 
shall be deducted accordingly. ) 

The Efficient Secretary: 


1. Keeps busy all the time. The work of the class is so waneen that the student iets has some- 
thing to do.. 


2. Works duatdis. Qustin with denetinnn atthe ene or reine the ee“ ‘how it should 
be done.’”’ Bosses appreciate initiative, creative thinking, and suggestions, but they must be 
put forth in your best manner. Nothing pays such good dividends as tact and courtesy........ 


3. Writes down instructions when a job is assigned, then takes her es, and studies it 7 she 
beats down the boss with a barrage of questions. . 


4. Understands her job _" —_— she weetinl in coder to er fans santa, ented io, ae ma- 
ME cs'eisnscmacp ina Se rte prasaket 


5. Always finishes a job once aeated. 


6. Uses horse sense in the interpretation of hand- written copy. After all, the person state it was 
not a complete moron so do not make him sound like one with what you turn out. 


7. Makes frequent trips to the dictionary for word division, spelling, and vocabulary. . 


8. Makes sure of the fine points of grammar. (There are excellent reference books on the shelf. iin a 
last resort, the teacher might know, but the wise stenographer depends on herself first.). . 


9. Produces beautiful typing—even sven, light annua: free from smudges, artistically spaced, 
and with clean, legible carbons . a Pens 


10. Completes job in minimum time consistent with accuracy and attractive copy. 


11. Checks work carefully before placing it on the boss’s desk for signature or saueweel. Numbered 
items should be counted to avoid omissions—perhaps the little co-operation of having a fellow 
worker read the copy for checking purposes will keep the boss smiling over her accuracy. 


12. Cuts a good stencil—cleans her type before starting, balances material beautifully, statins ion 
evenly and hard, and softly strikes punctuation marks. . Beige Ghee eee Sie 


13. Turns out clean and uniform duplicated material. . 


14. Takes good care of original copies and returns Gum with the finished Ww -y so ‘that responsibility 
for errors may be accurately placed..... ees 


15. Replaces all material used and leaves her desk and all places ne he hen Ww ated aene ond or- 
derly at the end of the day.. 


16. Keeps office affairs absolutely to rer ond is ee and courteous to , the bees ont fe sllow employees 
Figure No. 3 


Sheet (Figure No. 4) and places it each day 6. Tabulates and files a Production Re- 
in the clamp file on the office manager’s port (Figure No. 5) at the end of each week. 
desk. The last office manager at the end of the 

2. Turns in to the teacher at the end of term tabulates a composite report. 
the week a composite report showing the 
types of work each student did. This serves 
as a guide or reminder for the teacher when 
he makes out the Efficiency Rating Sheets 
and also enables him to distribute the work 
so that each student has a chance at each 
type of job. 

8. Collects and files a sample of each 
piece of work done. 


7. Attends to the housekeeping for the 
office. 

a. Sees that everything is in order at 
the end of each class—typewriters 
covered, all materials put away, the 
plants watered, ink bottles filled, 
shades adjusted, walls clean, dupli- 
cating department in good order. 





4. Checks all papers handed in for the 
reference book. If papers are correctable, 
he returns them to their owner for correc- 
tion; if not, he indicates that they must be 
redone. 

5. Tabulates and places on the bulletin 
board a report on the Efficiency Rating 
Sheets and turns sheets over to the pay- 
roll clerk to be filed in individual folders. 
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8. At the end of the week reminds all 
executive officers for the next week of their 
approaching term of duty. 


_9. Posts on bulletin board the first day of 
his term of office a list of officers for the 
week. 


10. Acts as first assistant to the boss in 
any capacity he so designates. 
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JOB ASSIGNMENT SHEET 








NaME JOB In-DatE | Out-DaTE 





























Figure No. 4 


PRODUCTION REPORT 








WEEK ENDING eee 





DaTE DaTE 
Type oF Work No. No. 


| 
|| 
lan) 
e 


Stencil—long 





Stencil—short | 
Stencil—Mimeoscope 


Stencil—postal card 


Stencil odd shapes 
Sesulie am hecho. 
Stencils —lines forms 
Mimengrphitig w pea: 
Leosl pager 814 x 11 
Postal cards 
Odd shapes 
Booklets . 
Tabulation by pages: 
olemmne 
columns 
Manuscript—single-spaced 
Manuscript—double-spaced 
Letters: | 
Letters with carbon and envelopes 
Postal cards 
teport cards 
teport to advisor—cards, alphabetizing and typing 


Annual registers 





toll books—alphabetizing and typing 











Figure No. 5 
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DUTIES OF PAY-ROLL CLERK. One who is 
pay-roll clerk assumes the following respon- 
sibilities: 

1. Hands out a Job Rating Sheet to each 
student and files the completed sheet in in- 
dividual folders at end of class period. 


2. Records the number of points by date 
from each Job Rating Sheet on to the Point 
Record Sheet at the front of each individual 
folder. 


3. At the end of the week he totals the 
points for that week and initials the total. 
He attaches the adding machine tape to the 
Job Rating Sheets for that week. The tape 
should show (1) total points for week and 
(2) total points for term. 


4. At the end of the week tabulates and 
places on the bulletin board two reports: 
(1) names of students ranked according to 
points for the week in descending order, the 
name with the most points at the top, (2) 
after the first week, a similar cumulative 
report for the term. 


5. Holds conferences with students who 
wish to have the standing of their accounts 
explained. 


6. Makes out bills for materials for work 
done and has the bill signed by the individual 
receiving the work. ‘The first line on the 
bill should have the name of the individual, 
and the second line should have the depart- 
ment to which the bill is charged. If it is a 
cash transaction, the second line should be 
marked “cash.” On the twenty-fifth of each 
month, the cash and the charge slips are 
given to the bookkeeper for the school. The 
last bill for the month should have a nota- 
tion of the total amount deposited and the 
date, thus: 








Te 
"Trammlers..........00-22--. WW. 
ee ll; 


September 25, 1946 
(Jane Davis) 
Pay-Roll Clerk 
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The file clerk’s 





DUTIES OF FILE CLERK. 
duties are as follows: 

1. Sets up the file case in readily accessible 
form and keeps it that way. 

2. Files in the proper folder at the end of 
each week the following reports: 


a. Production report—office manager. 
b. Efficiency rating report—office manager. 


c. Report on type of work done by each stu- 
dent—office manager. 


d. Samples of work done—office manager. 
e. Tabulation of point record, both for current 
week and for the term—pay-roll clerk. 


3. Files or finds whatever the class or 
teacher requires. 

DUTIES OF BULLETIN BOARD CLERK. The du- 
ties of the bulletin board clerk are as follows: 

1. Removes material of the last week 
from the bulletin board, replaces it with 
fresh material, and arranges it as attract- 
ively as possible. 

DUTIES OF SUPPLY CLERK. The duties of 
the supply clerk are as follows: 

1. Issues all materials used during class 
period to avoid confusion in the supply room. 

2. Keeps a record of all equipment taken 
from the supply room and sees that it is 
returned (Figure No. 6). 


3. Keeps a record of reference books taken 
from supply room and sees that they are 
returned (Figure No. 6). 


DAILY SUPPLY ROOM RECORD 
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NAME ARTICLE Date Date 
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Figure No. 6 
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4. At all times sees that the supply room 
is in an orderly and clean condition. 


5. Notifies the teacher of any supplies 
that are getting low or of forms that should 
be reduplicated. 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR SECRETARIES. ‘The re- 
sponsibilities of the secretaries are as follows: 


1. Fill out at the end of the class period a 
Job Rating Sheet, estimating the total 
points according to the point sheet on the 
bulletin board. Have the teacher revise or 
sign the sheet and return to the pay-roll 
clerk. (If for some reason you are unable to 
fill out a sheet at the end of the class period, 
do so the beginning of the next period. 
Sheets more than one day old are not ac- 
cepted.) 

2. Receive double credit for work done 
for the class before or after school. 


3. Take the best of care of all equipment 
used. If equipment is taken from supply 
room, each student makes it his own respon- 
sibility to return it to the supply clerk so 
that the supply clerk does not have to ask 
for it. He should also return to the supply 
clerk any unused material. 

4. Check the bulletin board daily for new 
instructions. 

5. Cover your typewriter and leave the 
place where you worked as orderly as possi- 
ble. 

DIRECTIONS FOR PREPARATION OF REFERENCE 
Book. The finished book should be in the 
same form as a business report or a thesis, 
including a letter of transmittal, a table of 
contents, a title page, and division pages. 

The first page in every chapter of the 
book should have a two-inch margin at the 
top, skipping three blank lines between the 
title and the first line of writing. All pages 
should have a one and one-quarter inch 
margin at the bottom of the page. On all 
pages other than the first page of the chap- 
ter, the number should go on line nine; how- 
ever, do not number any pages, as the final 
organization will make a difference in the 
numbering. 

It is substantially easier to type manu- 
script material if you prepare a guide sheet 
for every page. This guide sheet should 
have an inch and one-half margin on the 
left side to provide for side binding and an 
inch margin on the right side with the page 
number typed even with the right margin. 
The center of the written page will be off- 
balance. It will be about two or three spaces 
from the real center of the sheet. Draw a 
line down the center of this guide sheet to 
indicate the point from which centering 
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should start. When the book is completed 
it is evaluated according to its arrangement 
and its quality and style. 

TYPES OF WORK DONE. In the two terms I 
have taught the course, we have had a great 
volume of work to do and no time for a 
reference book, but we have included it in 
the set-up as “unemployment insurance,” 
just in case. We do, perhaps, more duplicat- 
ing than any other type of work and the 
students become quite proficient at it. An 
outline of work done is as follows: 


Duplicating 


Yearbooks for parent teachers’ 
other local clubs. 

Bylaws for parent teachers’ council. 

Form letters for the junior league. 

Invitations for school affairs, including art work on 
front pages. 

Bulletins sent out by the principal to teachers and 
advisers. 

Seating plan for assemblies. 

Faculty directory. 

Programs for churches. 

Tests and instructional material for teachers. Often 
including pictures and diagrams drawn with a 
stylus. 

Christmas and Easter cards, sometimes in color. 

Parade instructions for the Alamo Pilgrimage. 

Sales letters and postal cards for the community 
theater. 

Lined forms for all school departments and charitable 
organizations. 

Assembling, checking, and stapling jobs of more than 
one sheet. 


associations and 


Straight Typing 


Letters, sometimes from dictation or Dictaphone 
and sometimes from rough draft. 

Courses of study. 

Inventory sheets (checking figures with adding ma- 
chine). 

Orders for supplies (checking pieces and extensions). 

Tabulated reports. 

Plays for drama department. 

Report cards. 

Permanent record cards. 

Annual register cards. 

Report to adviser cards, including alphabetizing 
and checking. 

Teachers’ registers, 
checking. 

Addressing envelopes, folding, stuffing, stamping, 
and mailing form letters. (Checking lists to see 
that all letters go out.) 

Editing, alphabetizing, and typing copy for the 
student directory. 

Copy for the school. 


JOB PLACEMENT. During the last four 
weeks of the course, we allow the best stu- 
dents to go downtown to work in offices as 
the final bridging of the gap between theory 
and practice. We keep in constant check 
with their employers to see that the students 
are doing their work well. The employer 
grades them during this time. Such jobs, 
more often than not, lead to permanent 
employment. 


including alphabetizing and 
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Boston Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon of 
Boston University, Boston, -Massachusetts, 
held a luncheon meeting on March 15. The 
speaker on this occasion was Dr. John L. 
Rowe of the School of Education, Boston 
University. His topic was “Business Teacher 
Training and Co-operative Student Teach- 
ing.” 

Williamina MacBrayne, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts, and presi- 
dent of the local chapter, was in charge of 
arrangements for the interchapter dinner of 
the fraternity held in conjunction with the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
in Boston on April 4. The toastmaster of 
this dinner was Dean Atlee L. Percy of 
Boston University. 

e * e 


Catholic School Contest and Convention 

The Catholic Business Education Associa- 
tion will sponsor a contest on May 15 at 
1:30 p. m. at Cardinal Hayes High School, 
Bronx, New York. Schools desiring to enter 
contestants should contact Brother Lucius, 
C.F.X., president of the organization, at 
Cardinal Hayes High School. Schools that 
intend to participate in the contest should 
select five of their best students in each of 
the subjects of Typewriting I, Shorthand IT, 
Business Arithmetic, and Bookkeeping II. 
No student is permitted to enter a contest 
in more than one subject. 


Plans are now being made to hold the 
annual convention at Cardinal Hayes High 
School on May 31. 

A new chapter of the Catholic Business 
Education Association was formed in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, on November 23, when twenty- 
five commerce teachers elected the following 
officers: chairman, Brother Joseph Keimig, 
C.M., Purcell High School, Cincinnati; 
assistant chairman, Reverend James Eisen- 
hauer, Elder High School, Cincinnati; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Sister Grace Miriam, S.C., 
Seton High School, Cincinnati. Chapters 
are also in the process of being formed in 
Columbus, Ohio, and Chicago, Illinois. 
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Terre Haute Teachers Clinic 

Indiana State Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, is sponsoring a clinic for 
commercial teachers on April 12. On the 
moring session, starting at 9:30 a. m., there 
will be the following speakers: Owen John- 
son, department manager of L. S. Ayres & 
Company; Julius Robinson, Western Illinois 
State Normal University, Macomb, Illinois; 
Ernest A. Zelliot, director of business educa- 
tion in Des Moines, Iowa. Mr. Zelliot’s 
topic will be “Modernizing the Business 
{ducation Program.” 

The afternoon program will consist of a 
talk by Joseph H. Young of Bloomington, 
Indiana, on the topic, “Status of Business 
Education in Indiana,” and a panel discus- 
sion on administrative problems in business 
education. The chairman of this panel will 
be Dr. Elvin S. Eyster, School of Business, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

. . * 


New Fraternity at Duff's-lron City College 


A new chapter of Delta Nu Omega was 
installed at Duff’s-Iron City College, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, by Karl M. Maukert, 
vice-president of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools, which is 
the sponsor of the fraternity. 


The ceremony followed a dinner in a pri- 
vate dining room of the Oliver Building 
restaurant. The appointments were ideal 
for the ritualistic ceremony in which mem- 
bers were inducted. 

An address by Mr. Maukert, who is also 
vice-president-principal of Duff’s College, 
was supplemented by talks by Robert W. 
Allen, faculty sponsor, and the newly in- 
stalled officers. ‘These new officers are as 
follows: chancellor, Mario LiVolsi; vice- 
chancellor, Regis Auth; seribe, Robert Barr; 
steward, Miles Long;  sergeant-at-arms, 
Joseph LaSale. 

This is the twentieth chapter of Delta Nu 
Omega and replaces the school’s Gamma 
chapter of the Phi Gamma Alpha fraternity, 
which became inactive during the period of 


World War II. 
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Packard's Part in “The Shocking Miss Pilgrim” 


The staff of The Packard School, New 
York City, was pleased when it received a 
telegram from George Seaton, writer of the 
script and director of the film, ““The Shock- 
ing Miss Pilgrim,” produced by Twentieth 
Century-Fox. 

The telegram stated: “...If you could 
send me pictures of graduating classes 
around 1875, also the first typewriting class, 
Mr. Packard’s speeches to graduating classes, 
and any other data and pictures on school 
activities during this period, it would help 
us in creating an honest and authentic back- 
ground... .” 

Pictures of the graduating classes of both 
1874 and 1875 were sent to Mr. Seaton, to- 
gether with pictures of Mr. Packard and the 
old school at Broadway and Twenty- 
Second Street. Material covering the part 
played by Packard in 1874 and additional 
background material from the school were 
woven into the story. 

One of the speeches sent to Mr. Seaton 
was one of Mr. Packards’ most famous. It 
was “Girl Amanuensis,” from which two 
brief passages are quoted: 

“..To be an acceptable amanuensis 


you must be (1) an expert writer of short- 
hand, (2) an expert operator on the type- 
writer, (3) a fair penman, (4) a good English 
scholar, and (5) a good girl. Perhaps you 
think the last requirement the easiest, and 
so it is—to be a good girl. . 

. The best work is that which is done 
with the clearest understanding and the 
least fuss. The presence of the girl amanuen- 
sis should be felt rather than observed; and 
when, for any cause, she is absent from her 
post, those whom she serves should miss her, 
not from the greater quiet that has come to 
them, but from a realizing sense that some- 
thing sweet and pleasant has dropped out of 
their routine, that the office is more gloomy 
and less attractive, and that somehow 
things do not get on as they should... .” 

About a month before “The Shocking 
Miss Pilgrim” was to be shown at the Roxy 
Theater in New York City, arrangements 
were made whereby the student body of 
The Packard School could attend the open- 
ing. On February 11, the first showing, there 
were rounds of applause by Packard students 
throughout the picture, particularly when 
“Sweet Packard” was sung. 


A Scene from the 20th Century-Fox Production—‘‘The Shocking Miss Pilgrim’”’ 
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GIVE YOUR STUDENTS THE BEST 


The popular features of previous editions have been retained and im- 
proved as a result of suggestions of teachers and research by the authors 
and publishers. Some material has been dropped and several new 
features have been added. The new book is simple, it is easy to teach, 
and easy to understand. 


The new nineteenth edition has been streamlined so that the student 
can learn the maximum amount of bookkeeping in the shortest amount 
of time. In this course you get a variety of applications that are realistic 
in every detail. 


Many new illustrations have been included and particular attention 
has been given to the breaking down of larger principles into step-by- 
step learning procedures with accompanying illustrations. These are 
then summed up as larger principles with accompanying illustrations. 
Illustrations and examples precede the introduction of each new prin- 
ciple. Numerous visual aids are included, and these are emphasized 
in the questions and problems. 


All the principles, procedures, and accounting forms have been pains- 
takingly checked with the best modern practices. You can adopt this 
book with the assurance that it completely fills the requirements of a 
postwar program in bookkeeping. 


The practice material consists of (a) problems with each chapter, 
(b) periodic projects in the textbook, and (c) practice sets with or with- 
out business papers. 


Samples of the first-year material will be submitted on request to any 
school planning a change of textbooks. Second-year materials will be 
available later. 








Business Education in the State of Ohio 


Wade D. Bash, supervisor of business 
education, State Department of Education, 
Columbus, Ohio, has just completed a sta- 
tistical analysis of business education in the 
high schools of Ohio. The tables below show 
a partial summary of his findings. 

The following summary is an interpreta- 
tion also of the statistics collected by Mr. 
Bash: 

1. Ninety-one per cent of high schools 
offer some form of business education. 

2. Eighty-nine per cent of business teach- 
ers have college degrees. 

3. Three hundred and sixty-one (or 20 
per cent) teachers have taken graduate 
work. 

4. Of 1,760 business teachers, 1,578 are 
qualified (meaning they have met the re- 
quirements for a provisional high school 
certificate in the business area). The other 
182 are teaching typing, shorthand, book- 
keeping, and general business but are not 
qualified. The 1,760 do not include many 
others who are teaching single subjects, 
such as business English, business arithme- 
tic, economics, economic geography, busi- 
ness law, and consumer education. Most of 
these teachers are certified in some other 
teaching area. About 10 per cent of all 


high school teachers are business education 
teachers. 

5. Six hundred and twenty-three (or 35 
per cent) teachers are teaching other sub- 
jects. 

6. The number of temporary certificates 
is quite likely due to the recall of many 
former teachers who do not meet today’s 
certification standards. 

7. Due to the fact that many students 
take several subjects, it is difficult to de- 
termine the accurate percentage, but it may 
be conservatively said that at least 33 per 
cent to 35 per cent of all students take some 
business education training. Approximately 
two and one-half times as many students 
take typing as either shorthand or book- 
keeping, There is a noted weakness in the 
number taking general business, office prac- 
tice, and office machine training. The equip- 
ment for these latter two courses is inade- 
quate for effective training throughout the 
state. 

8. It is quite noticeable that the greatest 
number of schools have only one or two 
business teachers, except for the city schools, 
where one school has twenty business teach- 
ers. 

There are two extremes found in the 





Subjects Taught 


Toning. Rass 
Shorthand... .. 


Bookkeeping... . . | 
General Business. . 

Office Practice...... 

Secretarial Practice. 

Business English. .... 

Business Arithmetic 
Salesmanship...... 

Economic Geography. 

Business Law...... 
Penmanship...... 

Consumer Education. 
Advertising......... 

Business Organization 
Economics.......... 

Office Machines...... 

Personality Developme Dee 
Commercial Co-operative Education 
Distributive Education. . . 


Total Schools 


‘St udents Enrolled 





: Private and 
Teaching Public Parochial 
1,086 65,917 7,161 
835 27,116 3,476 
795 26,261 2,381 
550 21,895 937 
158 4,124 384 
75 1,507 188 
120 4,207 254 
298 10,834 920 
87 4,131 96 
116 4,063 402 
210 5,946 355 
4 289 65 
43 1,260 179 
6 255 a 
16 760 76 
96 3,795 425 
22 2,049 102 
3 105 
10 57] 
31 915 





Schools by | Total Total 
Classification | Teachers | Schools 
Public schools.......... | 1,760 1,242 
Private and parochial... . | 161 141 
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Number of Teachers a School 


23 4 5 





6 7 8 9 1 1 13 20 


851 155 42 24 18 14 15 3 #1 : ee 1 
66 26 10 2 1 
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experience of teachers. One hundred and _ ness, according to the principals’ reports, 
forty-six teachers had no previous experience without any preparation. Home economics 
and 102 had one year prior to this which is and industrial arts instructors were also 
a definite indication of the small number of teaching numerous other business subjects 
incoming teachers to the business areas as_ without any tangible evidence of proper 
compared to the 979 who have had ten or preparation. In many cases, social science 
more years of experience. teachers are qualified to teach business law 

10. The median salary (the point at which and economics, but that does not justify 
50 per cent fall below and 50 per cent are their teaching bookkeeping and typing. 
above) is in the low $2,100 bracket. The 12. A number of instances were found 
rather large number falling in the higher where more students are enrolled in short- 
brackets is due to the many principals teach- hand than in typing in the county schools. 
ing business subjects in the county schools. 13. A common practice was often found 

11. Of 908 business education teachers in running throughout a county. For instance, 
county schools, 150 are not qualified by there was often a general lack of teaching 
preparation to teach business subjects. No _ certain subjects such as general business in 
doubt much of this is due to the teacher the ninth grade. Business education in gen- 
shortage. Many principals were found teach- eral often receives little emphasis on a 
ing typing, bookkeeping, and junior busi- county-wide basis. 





Kiwanis Career Day in Los Angeles 


The first Kiwanis Career Day was unani- Many other employers and organizations 
mously proclaimed a success by the par- reported the same enthusiasm in this pro- 
ticipating students, companies, and repre- gram. Proper vocational guidance absolutely 
sentatives of the Los Angeles City Schools demands fundamental instruction and prac- 
through whose assistance and co-operation — tical experience. These will be made possible 
the program was made possible. through the combination of the education 

Perhaps one of the most enthusiastic of Curriculum in our city schools and the work 
all the employer representatives was E. R. experience on the job by means of Kiwanis 
McDaniel of McKesson-Robbins who greeted Career Day. 
three young girls as office trainees. Mr. Mc- The students themselves were highly en- 
Daniel reported: “These students have  thusiastic. This was not because such a pro- 
already been well trained by classroom gram excused them from one day of school 
guidance. They were familiar with general attendance. On the contrary, their enthusi- 
procedure and requirements. It was only asm resulted from the practical experience 
necessary to explain details. Their per- and the opportunity to apply their classroom 
formance was excellent and, if we had per- knowledge in actual operations. They en- 
manent positions available and such was the joyed meeting and mingling in the business 
interest of these students, they would be world. Many were awed with the great num- 
hired.” ber of persons, procedures, and operations 

One of the unusual arrangements of the necessary to the functioning of the organiza- 
program was the assignment of Marilyn tion. A summary of the comments of several 
Randall, 1946 queen of the Highland Park school officials is as follows: “Kiwanis 
Christmas parade and a student at Benjamin Career Day is a practical approach to voca- 
Franklin High School, Los Angeles, to the tional guidance; it might prove a testing 
Western Air Lines Co. She served as a ground for our business education, and it 
stewardess on the Skymaster plane on a_ Will undoubtedly be of enormous value in 


° ° 1 e . 4 P . ~< . - 
regular round-trip flight to San Diego. supplementing planned curriculums.” 
Frederick Weigle, district traffic manager, Kiwanis Career Day is the “brain child” 


said: ‘““We were delighted with the experience of Rey Hatfield and his vocational guidance 
and Miss Randall appeared right at home on committee. The idea was conceived last 
her job. It occurred to me that the commer- November and was finally developed with 
cial and business courses at school should the assistance and co-operation of J. N. 
include some public speaking. This is a Given, supervisor of commercial education, 
definite asset in meeting the public in this Los Angeles City Schools; Motts Blair; and 
and in many other work assignments and J. Millage Montgomery, assistant superin- 
would add strength to the qualifications of tendent, who obtained the approval of 
any applicant.” Vierling Kersey, superintendent of schools. 
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Cincinnati 





‘My students and I are getting a great 
kick out of studying APPLIED BUSINESS 
LAW. It is the most fascinating book I have 
ever used. It is so highly motivated that I 


do not need to encourage the students to 
study their assignments.” 


Applied Business Law 


By Pomeroy and Fisk 


APPLIED BUSINESS LAW has an exceedingly popu- 
lar appeal. Artist's sketches are used to capture the 
immediate interest of the student and to make the 
principles of law meaningful in everyday situations. 
Besides these numerous illustrations, there are many 
photographs and illustrations of all important legal 
forms, such as promissory notes, mortgages, and con- 
tracts. All the principles are presented in a legally 
accurate manner through nontechnical language. 


Each lesson starts with introductory ‘“‘teaser’’ ques- 
tions followed by an introductory provocative case. 
Pictures and illustrative cases make the discussions 
clear. At the end of each lesson there is a list of 
points, ‘Be Sure to Remember,"’ followed by hypo- 
thetical case questions and actual adjudicated court 
case problems. 


A Few Topics Emphasized 
e Contracts 

e@ Labor Relations 

e Warranties 

e Negotiable Instruments 

e Property Insurance 

e Motor Vehicle Insurance 

e Life Insurance 

e Partnerships 

e Corporations 

e Mortgages 

e Landlord and Tenant 

e Unfair Trade Practices 

e Consumer Protection Courts 
e Small Loan Laws 


e Installment Buying 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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Posting a Multicolumnar Journal 
(By G. A. Hansen, Michigan Veterans Vocational School, Pine Lake, Doster, Michigan.) 


Visual teaching aids can be utilized to a 
considerable degree in the teaching of ac- 
counting if a few simple layouts are worked 
out by the instructor covering troublesome 
spots in the course. 

Any instructor will find upon using such 
devices that the time invested in developing 
such aids will come back to him many times 
in terms of faster and more thorough learn- 
ing. 

Below is an illustration of what can be 
done on the posting level. Students of be- 
ginning accounting frequently have trouble 
with the posting process because they cannot 
visualize the final result. With this in mind, 
the nonessentials or mechanics of dates and 
posting references have been omitted on the 
form below. Lines are drawn to indicate 
where the amounts eventually are to appear 
in the ledger; and it becomes perfectly ob- 
vious at a glance that individual items in 
the general columns of the journal are indi- 


C.J. 1 


vidually posted, whereas the totals of all 
other journal columns are posted as one total. 

It should be remembered that this form 
is merely an aid to teaching and should not 
take the place of good instruction. The best 
procedure in using this aid would be to use 
an opaque projector that will accommodate 
a 5” x 5” card. This will permit the instructor 
to point out on the screen just what happens 
when postings are made to a ledger. (The 
proper projector does not necessarily require 
a well-darkened room.) However, if a pro- 
jector is not available, the suggested form 
below can be reproduced by any print shop 
at a nominal cost and can be given to stu- 
dents as a part of their instructional ma- 
terials. 

Excellent strip films on accounting are 
now on the market and many of these, 
coupled with the instructor’s own inventions, 
may solve many of those so-called headaches 
in the teaching of skill subjects such as this. 


J.C. Allen Combined Cash Journal--October 19____ 
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Your Typing Questions 
By T. James Crawford 


School of Business 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana 


w 


The questions answered below are ones submitted by 
teachers of typewriting. Mr. Crawford will attempt 
to answer any questions submitted. 
w 
What amount of work can a teacher reason- 
ably expect to cover in one semester of 
beginning typewriting? 

The answer to this question depends upon 
many conditioning factors: (1) the fre- 
quency of class meetings, (2) the length of 
class periods, (3) the skill homogeneity of 
the members of the group, (4) the type and 
quality of equipment used, (5) the thorough- 
ness of lesson plans used by the teacher, 
(6) the type and appropriateness of instruc- 
tional materials used, (7) the over-all course 
objectives, (8) the general attitude of the 
students toward their work, (9) the amount 
of class time actually spent in purposeful 
typing activity, and (10) the point of view 
of the instructor. 

While this list in no way covers all the 
elements affecting terminal results, it sug- 
gests a few of the more important items in- 
fluencing the nature and extent of student 
achievement. When evaluating, therefore, 
the completeness, worth-whileness, or effec- 
tiveness of instruction, teachers should ap- 
praise their work in terms of specific criteria 
similar to those mentioned above. It is only 
through critical appraisal in terms of definite 
objectives that the adequacy of accomplish- 
ment can be determined and the interpreta- 
tion of results made significant and more 
meaningful. 

How much a teacher can accomplish, then, 
depends upon numerous physical features 
surrounding the classroom, the philosophy 
or point of view of the individual teacher, 
the techniques employed, and the appropri- 
ateness of materials used. A _ dispropor- 
tionate amount of emphasis given any one 
factor or the failure to consider certain other 
factors might easily affect the results ob- 
tained in any classroom. 

Assuming, though, that all physical fea- 
tures of the classroom are conducive to effec- 
tive learning, that the teacher’s philosophy 
is sound and up to date, that only those 
teaching techniques tried and proven to be 
valuable are employed, and that the best 
possible materials are used, teachers should 
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be able to cover successfully the following 
content: 

1. Systematic Drives Toward Maximum 
Stroking Skill on Sustained Writings from 
Straight-Copy Material. Sustained writings 
should be given for at least five-minute 
periods by the end of the course and should 
include a representative rather than a highly 
specialized vocabulary. It is recommended 
that, if possible, writings having mixed con- 
tent of numbers and special symbols be in- 
cluded in the course. Instruction intended 
to produce maximum stroking skill should 
include specialized drills and materials de- 
signed specifically to refine the basic writing 
techniques. It should be remembered that 
stroking skill must be emphasized from the 
first lesson and that basic writing techniques 
must be reviewed, reconstructed, and refined 
continuously throughout the course. The de- 
velopment of stroking skill demands a posi- 
tive teaching approach and requires con- 
tinuous, well-directed practice. Teachers 
must be certain that this phase of instruction 
is not forgotten or sacrificed after the initial 
learning experiences have been encountered 
and other phases of instruction introduced. 
Stroking must be emphasized repeatedly and 
definite steps must be taken to check on its 
continual development. 

2. Well-Organized Units for the Develop- 
ment of Skill in Handling Associated Knowl- 
edges and Related Understandings. Skill- 
development units should provide practice in 
handling problems in good business usage, 
spelling, capitalization, punctuation,  syl- 
labication, and other specialized problems 
contributing to typing power. The impor- 
tance of this phase of instruction should not 
be minimized for it is through this work that 
strength is developed for successfully han- 
dling transcription, general office assign- 
ments, and other on-the-job typing prob- 
lems. It is important that teachers begin 
training in associated knowledges from the 
beginning of typewriting instruction; those 
related understandings and knowledges 
deemed to be so essential for business and 
personal use must be presented early and re- 
constructed frequently if they are to be used 
well in problem typing. One must not delay 
training in these important skills until 
terminal periods of instruction have been 
reached or until they are needed on a given 
job; instead, sufficient opportunity for using 
them must be provided early regardless of 
the skill level of the writer. 

3. Practice Materials Designed to Develop 
Skillful Machine Manipulation. Practice 
materials in machine manipulation should 
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include well-directed practice in the tabula- 
tor and shift-key controls, the carriage 
return techniques, the use of the variable 
line spacer, and other nonkeyboard operative 
machine parts. Specialized drills in the typ- 
ing of mathematical symbols and exponents, 
spreading and squeezing letters, inserting 
missing letters and words, and typing on 
ruled lines must be provided. It is important 
that beginning typists develop early in their 
work the ability to manipulate skillfully 
these machine parts. Such desired skill 
comes only through concentrated, repetitive 
practice on materials especially designed to 
improve these machine controls. In order to 
produce students who are capable of per- 
forming these operations successfully on the 
job, teachers must make definite provision 
for this type of practice during the beginning 
course. 

4. Elementary Problems in Copy Arrange- 
ment. Problems in copy arrangement should 
stress both horizontal and vertical centering 
and should provide ample opportunity for 
handling problems of varying types and 
graded difficulty. It is important that be- 
ginning typists develop skill in centering 
materials on both regulation-size paper and 
on odd-size paper. The underlying principles 
of all copy arrangement must be presented 
clearly and not with just enough information 
to handle repetitive practice on limited 
problems conforming to only one particular 
style pattern. 

5. Elementary Problems in the Use of the 
Tabulator Keys. Problems for the use of the 
tabulator keys should include simple prob- 
lems in paragraph indention, columnar ar- 
rangement, and the use of tab keys in hori- 
zontal centering. It is important that teach- 
ers check the quality of control of the tab 
keys even though the difficulty of material 
may not be too great during the first semes- 
ter. Beginning typists should gain skill in 
controlling these parts and should be en- 
couraged to work for further refinements in 
the technique as they work through the 
remainder of the course. 

6. ltepresentative Letter Styles. Beginning 
typists should have experience with several 
of the common letter styles used in business. 
They should be well equipped to handle the 
block, modified-block, and indented styles. 
With these letters should be included special 
features, such as the attention line, the 
placement of the official title, and enclosure 
notations. By carefully selecting the practice 
materials to be used and by directing closely 
the practice procedures employed, teachers 
can enrich the business letter phase of typing 
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instruction so that it will challenge individual 
abilities and make a positive contribution to 
real typing power. Practice materials must 
be critically analyzed, however, to see that 
they actually contribute to worth-while 
practice experiences. It is to be remembered 
that business letter writing must be taught. 
It is not enough for teachers to assign letter 
writing with the thought that inherent typ- 
ing values will be obtained simply as a result 
of typing a particular kind of material. Only 
those results deeply desired and specifically 
sought can be realized through practice ex- 
periences. ‘Teachers must identify clearly 
the results desired through this work. 

7. Skill in the Use of Carbon Paper. 
Shortly after the introduction of letter writ- 
ing, students should be given the opportunity 
to work with carbon paper. Again, as in 
other phases of typing instruction, this skill 
must be carefully identified, clearly outlined, 
and skillfully taught. Specific procedures for 
handling carbon paper and for developing 
skill in its use must be suggested and per- 
fected through selected classroom activities. 
Teachers must be certain that work habits 
contributing to on-the-job efficiency are 
recognized and established as part of the 
training in this particular skill. 

8. Skill in the Use of the Eraser. All begin- 
ning typists should be given the opportunity 
to develop skill in using the eraser. They 
should be taught how to make erasures on 
original and carbon copies and how to make 
other various types of erasures. Instruction 
on this problem should be complete and 
thorough, and specific methods and proced- 
ures for handling erasures should be pro- 
vided. Enough practice in performing this 
activity should be given so that real skill is 
developed. Generally, for beginning stu- 
dents, it is advisable to encourage erasing on 
problem typing only and have timed writings 
written without corrections. 

9. Skill in the Procedures of Envelope Ad- 
dressing. ‘To make the beginning training 
more complete and more meaningful, stu- 
dents should be taught how to handle repre- 
sentative problems in envelope addressing. 
This training should include work on both 
large and small envelopes and should stress 
such items as the return address, correct 
address placement, styles of envelope ad- 
dress, the use of zone numbers, and the use 
of special notations, such as attention, air 
mail, and special delivery. All of these items 
can be taught effectively in a minimum of 
time when the right kind of materials are 
incorporated into a carefully constructed 
teaching plan. 
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10. Representative Personal Typing Prob- 
lems. Students must be taught and en- 
couraged to use their typing skill for han- 
dling problems of a personal nature. Ma- 
terials constructed especially for this purpose 
should be used and their effectiveness, as 
revealed through student performance, 
should be noted. Such representative prob- 
lems as personal business letters, rough draft 
copy, script writing, outlining, the typing of 
poetry and scenarios, typing for social func- 
tions, composition. at the typewriter, and 
theme writing provide excellent material for 
a well-directed program in the development 
of the application of basic writing skill to 
personal typing problems. Teachers should 
recognize this phase of instruction as a genu- 
ine challenge to teaching and should strive 
for real mastery in the application of basic 
skills to nonbusiness or personal writing. 
Generally, as the result of effectively teach- 
ing personal-use applications of basic writing 
skill, teachers enable students to see mofe 
meaning in their beginning work. 

While the course content previously listed 
is in no way intended to be absolute or com- 
plete, it represents an approximation of what 
can be done in a well-organized, beginning 
typewriting class. It is entirely possible, 
however, that certain local conditions of a 
particular school may materially alter the 
amount of work covered in one semester. 





YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING 
TYPEWRITING 


by Dr. Marion M. Lamb 


YOUR FIRST YEAR OF TEACHING TYPEWRITING 
is a down-to-earth book that shows a teacher how to get 
the most out of a typewriting class. It covers all of the 
important things and the little things about teaching and 
administering a class in typewriting. It answers numerous 
questions that bother beginning teachers as well as ex- 
perienced teachers. A copy of this should be in the hands 
of every typewriting teacher and it is especially valuable 
for a college methods course. The topics covered include: 
“You and Your Job,” “Skill Building,” “Job Instruction,” 
“Improvement of Instruction,” “Evaluation and Grading 
of Student Achievement,” “Your Administrative Duties,” 
“Collect Reference and Teaching Materials,” “Write 
Your Own Reference Book,” “Join a Practice Clinic,” 
“Equipment and Supplies,” “Selection of Students,” 
“Standards,” “Principles of Skill Building,” “Typewriting 
Tests,” “Reference Lists,” “Charts and Forms.” 


Single copies $2.00 (postpaid if cash accompanies the 




















SUPPLEMENTARY 
TYPING BOOKS 


Listed below are three paper-bound 
textbooks that can be used for sup- 


plementary purposes or for short 
courses. 








BASIC TYPEWRITING 
DRILLS 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 62 pages for 
beginning or advanced students, 
recommended for correcting bad 
habits, developing good habits, and 
developing speed. 


STATISTICAL TYPING 


By S. J. Wanous 


A paper-bound book of 51 pages pro- 
viding problems, drills, and tests in 
tabulation. 


ADVANCED SPEED 
TYPING 


By M. Fred Tidwell 


A paper-bound book of 66 pages 
designed for supplementary selective 
drills for speed work or for a short 
intensive speed course. 
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ANEW Coronet... 


Secretarial Office Practice Film 


Sound-and-Color motion picture 


Peter L. Agnew, Ph.D., Educational Collaborator 
Coauthor of SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


THE SECRETARY'S DAY 





Just what is the work of a secretary? This 
film answers that question, showing the 
responsibilities and duties of a secretary 
during a typical day. It is excellent for class 
motivation and vocational guidance. 


All Coronet 16-mm. motion pictures are produced in color and the ma- 
jority are available in a choice of color or black and white. The price is 
$75 a reel in color and $45 a reel in black and white. Orders or requests 
for preview prints or additional information should be directed to Coronet 
Instructional Films. For rental of these films contact your regular rental 
library. 


“=. WRITE TO: CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL FILMS 


‘* 





ae. 65 EAST SOUTH WATER STREET, CHICAGO 1,,JtLLINOIS 
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Dr. Dame is Educational Director of N.O.M.A. 


The National Office 
Management Association 
announces the formation 
of an education division, 
which will be located at 
N. O. M. A:’s headquar- 
ters, 2118 Lincoln-Lib- 
erty Building, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. The 
new division, created in 
response to growing de- 
mands from N. O. M. A. 
members and educators 
throughout the _ conti- 
nent, will be charged 
with aiding and initiat- 
ing co-operative efforts 
between business and education. 

Heading the new division is Dr. J. Frank 
Dame, who goes to N. O. M. A. from Penn- 











J. Frank Dame 


sylvania State Teachers College, Blooms- 
burg, Pennsylvania. Dr. Dame has taught 
in several schools. For many years he was 
connected with the Upper Darby Senior 
High School, Upper Darby, Pennsylvania, 
and taught some courses at Temple Univer- 
sity, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. After 
leaving Upper Darby he became head of the 
department of business education, divisions 
1-9, Washington, D. C. He left Washington, 
D. C., and became director of the business 
teacher-training program at Temple Uni- 
versity. He resigned that position to go to 
Bloomsburg. 

Dr. Dame is well known in the field of 
education. He has been active in many 
groups, including the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association and the United Busi- 
ness Education Association. He is editor of 
the new U. B. E. A. Forum. 








What Servicemen Think of Us 


Professor R. G. Walters, director of public 
relations, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania, decided to conduct a survey 
among the veterans enrolled on the campus 
to find out what they thought of their high 
school training in business education. In a 
bulletin recently released by Grove City 
College, these comments were included: 

‘As you probably know, we have over 600 
former servicemen enrolled at Grove City. 
Many of these had business courses in high 
school, and some of those who had high school 
business courses held business positions be- 
fore entering the armed services. Others did 
clerical work in the Army or Navy. Recently 
I asked these former business employees who 
are now preparing to be teachers to give me 
their impressions of the business preparation 
which they received in high school. Natur- 
ally, their opinions regarding their high 
‘ school work differed greatly. Some felt their 
high school preparation was excellent; others 
felt it was inadequate. A number of the 
latter group made comments that may be of 
interest to teachers. Here are four of the 
comments that I received: 

“1. ‘Our typewriting class in high school 
practiced on business letters day after day. 
Our teachers said this was necessary because 
when we took business jobs, we would spend 
most of our time writing business letters. 
When I took my first job in Baltimore after I 
graduated from high school, I spent my en- 
tire time tabulating figures and filling in 
forms, both of which had been neglected by 
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our typewriting teacher in high school. I 
never worte a business letter during the 
entire time I was employed in the office be- 
fore I entered the Army.’ 

“2. “The sales talks which we gave in our 
salesmanship class were a joke. Many of us 
tried to sell articles that we knew nothing 
about. We depended entirely upon adver- 
tising matter for our information about the 
articles. We were required to memorize our 
sales talks. What should have been a prac- 
tical part of our salesmanship course became 
unnatural, stilted, and of no real value. I 
realize now that we should not have memor- 
ized our sales talks.’ 

“3. ‘We learned to write rapidly in short- 
hand, but the teacher’s dictation was un- 
natural. All the letters that were dictated to 
us were read from a book. They were dic- 
tated smoothly and evenly. When [I first 
took dictation from an officer in the Army, I 
was lost because he did not read from a book 
but dictated original letters in jerks. This 
was quite different from the smooth reading 
of letters from a book such as was done by 
my high school teacher.’ 

“4. ‘I never realized until I had taken a 
job in an accounting department that entries 
are not made from a list of transactions such 
as we had in our bookkeeping textbook. 
When I took my first job, I was given a pile 
of business papers and told to go ahead. I 
was completely lost because it was all so 
different from making entries from a text- 


book.’ ” 
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North Carolina Conference 


The fifth annual business education con- 
ference for school superintendents, princi- 
pals, and teachers of business subjects’ was 
held at The Woman’s College of The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina, on March 15. The theme 
this year was “Basic Business Education.” 
The conference was sponsored by Zeta chap- 
ter of Delta Pi Epsilon and the business 
education and commercial departments of 
the college. 

Two addresses by visiting educational 
leaders were featured during the morning 
session. Dr. Stewart B. Hamblen, consultant 
in applied economics for the American As- 
sociation of Teachers Colleges addressed the 
session on “Business and Economic Princi- 
ples and Practices Enlightened Citizens 
Should Know.” The concluding address was 
delivered by Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, profes- 
sor of education, New York University, New 
York City, whose subject was “Business and 
Economic Principles and Practices Em- 
ployees in Business Should Know.” A dis- 
cussion period followed each of these talks, 
at which time the members of the audience 
were given an opportunity to discuss their 
viewpoints. 

Vance T. Littlejohn, acting head of the 
business education department at The Wom- 
an’s College, was chairman of the morning 


session. Dr. W. C. Jackson, chancellor of 
The Woman’s College, and Mary T. Harrell, 
president of Zeta chapter of Delta Pi Epsi- 
lon, welcomed the visitors to the campus. 

The highlight of the afternoon session was 
a forum on “Implementing the Dual Func- 
tion of the Basic Business Education Pro- 
gram.”. George M. Joyce, head of the com- 
mercial department of The Woman’s Col- 
lege, was moderator for the panel discussion 
on this topic. Members of the panel were as 
follows: W. B. Cottrell, principal, Hickory 
High School, Hickory; Frank C. Hill, prin- 
cipal, Candler High School, Candler; Louise 
Weyl, High Point High School, High Point; 
Frances Bayne, Goldsboro High School, 
Goldsboro. Members of the panel then gave 
their reactions to the speeches. 

Those serving as consultants for the ses- 
sion were A. B. Combs, assistant director, 
division of instructional service, North Caro- 
lina Department of Public Instruction, 
Raleigh; Dr. Hamblen; and Dr. Tonne. The 
conference summary was made by Mr. 
Littlejohn. 

The conference committee was composed 
of chairman, William B. Logan; Emily 
Gentry; Mary Harrell; George M. Joyce; 
Mrs. Lena Ladu; Vance T. Littlejohn; Mrs. 
Kathryn McEntire; William G. Slattery; 
Frances Sowell; and Mrs. Cordelia Walke. 








Orientation for the Office 
(Continued from page 345) 


And, while efficiency of effort depends to 
some extent upon experience, the student 
can be made more conscious of the fact that 
reward is usually commensurate with pro- 
duction. 

Many of these things are accomplished 
in an indirect fashion by some schools where 
the terminal course is tied to a work-experi- 
ence program. Actual office experience has 
a way of bringing out, in the mind of the 
student, the little things which seem un- 
important in themselves, but which make 
up the characteristics of the ideal office 
worker. For example: Is it good form for a 
girl to wear socks and sport shoes or socks 
and high-heeled shoes as a part of office 
dress? What is a reasonable length finger- 
nail for a typist? What is the value of a 
smile for a thoroughly competent and effi- 
cient secretary? How can a girl best turn 
aside a fresh comment made by an equally 
fresh male worker—or should she? Literally 
there are just hundreds of little questions 
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and problems of this nature which the office 
worker must face and answer correctly when 
first employed. 

The points enumerated can not be taught 
or developed as a skill. These things must 
be discussed and reviewed whenever the 
occasion permits. The tangible evidence of 
success cannot be measured in percentages, 
but it will be reflected in a greater degree of 
employer satisfaction over the product of 
the school. 

The points covered in this article consti- 
tute no serious problem to a girl who has 
worked successfully in an office for several 
years. As a substitute for this experience 
the terminal course has been designed to 
give the student a sense of one’s position 
with relation to an office environment and 
to a particular type of person, thing, or 
field of work. The girl who can make these 
adjustments without faltering has had the 
benefit of the right type of high school 
terminal preparation. 
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Charles Hart 


Charles Hart, the former principal of 
Eastern High School, Washington, D. C., 
died during the Christmas holidays. From 
1918 to 1945 he was principal of that school, 
and previous to that time he was head of the 
business education department. For many 
years he was a teacher of business subjects. 
A memorial service was held for Mr. Hart 
on January 17 at Eastern High School. 


Alexander Sproul Retires 

January 31, 1947, marked the retirement 
of Alexander H. Sproul from the faculty of 
State Teachers College, Salem, Massachu- 
setts. Mr. Sproul began his career at Salem 
on September 1, 1912, and served as head of 
the commercial department for thirty-four 
and one-half years. 

Mr. Sproul is known as a man of broad 
experience. He received his Bachelor of 
Science and Master of Science degrees from 
South Dakota State College, Brookings, 
South Dakota. He studied summer courses 
at the University of Chicago, Chicago, Illi- 
nois, and extension courses at Boston Uni- 
versity, Boston, Massachusetts, and Har- 


vard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mr. Sproul’s teaching experience includes 
being head of the high school commercial 
department in Indianapolis, Indiana, and 
principal of the High School of Commerce, 
Portland, Oregon, where he organized the 
commercial curriculum. He has also taught 
at Boston University; Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio; University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon; and State Normal School, 
Hyannis, Massachusetts. 

In the field of commercial education, Mr. 
Sproul has been successful as a writer. He 
served as a member on the National Educa- 
tion Association commission on reorganiza- 
tion of secondary education in 1919 and was 
coauthor of several textbooks. 

Through his enriched background Mr. 
Sproul created an enjoyable atmosphere in 
the classroom, which was further enlivened 
by his ready wit. He took an intense per- 
sonal interest in the students of the college, 
which endeared him to the student body. 
On his last day at the college, the students 
dedicated the morning chapel program to 
him. 

Mr. Sproul has been a resident of Hamil- 
ton, Massachusetts, but left on March 1 to 
reside in California. 
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e Financing 
e Starting 
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e Organization 
e Layout 

e Purchasing 
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e Advertising 
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e Budgeting : 
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BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT is ideal for 
private business schools. There has been a tremendous de- 
mand for this book recently because of its popularity with 
veterans who are seeking a course that is practical. The stu- 
dent starts out with the problems of financing and starting a 
business and then proceeds through studies of selecting a lo- 
cation, selecting equipment, getting started, buying, selling, 
managing, keeping the records, and all other specific prob- 
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Commercial Contests —Spring, 1947 








Louisiana 


Montana 


New Mexico 


Ohio 


Pennsylvania 


Utah 





Contest 
Sponsored 
By 


Louisiana State 


University, 
Baton Rouge 


Montana State 
College, 
Bozeman 


New Mexico 
Highlands 
University, 
Las Vegas 


Ohio State 
Department of 
Education, 
Columbus 


| State Teachers 


College, 
Bloomsburg 


Utah High 


School Activities 


Association 


District 
Contests 
When Held 


; 

State | 
Contests 

When Held 





April 11, 12 


| April 1-4 





| None 

| 

| April 11 
| 

| 


None 


March 28, 29 














April 25, 26 


May 2, 3 


April 11, 12 


May 3 


May 3% 


None 





| Contest Manager 


Howard M. Norton, 
Louisiana State 
University, 

Baton Rouge 











Subjects 
Included 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Com. Arith. 





Other Contests 











Type of Contest 


Artistic Typing Contest 


Catholic Business Education 


Contest 


National Catholic Typing 
Contest 


National Commercial 
Contest 


Nation-Wide Typing 
Contest 





| 
| 





Date and Kind 
of Contest 


April 28 


May 15 


March 13 


April 14-18 


April 28-30 


Contest Sponsored By 


Julius Nelson, 
4006 Carlisle Avenue, 
Baltimore 16, Maryland 


Brother Lucius, C. F. X., 


Cardinal Hayes High School, 


Bronx 51, New York 


Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
St. Joseph’s College and 
Military Academy, 
Hays, Kansas 


Cletus E. Zumwalt, 
Teaching Aids Exchange, 
Post Office Box 1127, 
Modesto, California 


J. Bryce Sardiga, 
P. O. Box 6, 
Safford, Arizona 





Leora Hapner, | Bookkeeping 
Main Hall, Typewriting 
Montana State Shorthand 
College, Bozeman Secretarial 
Dr. E. Dana Gibson, | Bookkeeping 
Box 236, | Typewriting 
Las Vegas | Shorthand 
Filing 
Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
State Department 
of Education, 
State Office Building, 
Columbus 
Dr. J. Frank Dame, Bookkeeping 
Department of Busi- Typewriting 
ness Education, Shorthand 
State Teachers Bus. Arith. 
College, Retailing 
Bloomsburg Business Law 
Evan M. Croft, Bookkeeping 
Brigham Young Typewriting 
University, Provo Shorthand 
Subjects 


Artistic typing 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Bus. Arith. 


Typewriting 


Bookkeeping 
Typewriting 
Shorthand 
Gen. Bus. 


Typewriting 
Typewriting Art 
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More than 


14.000 


schools use 2OTH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


*% 20TH CENTURY has recently been adopted for basal use 
in Oregon, Mississippi, and Kansas; and on the multi- 
ple list in Texas, Indiana, Tennessee, and Kentucky. 


% It is adopted in more states than all other competing 


m CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


Fourth Edition 
By D. D. Lessenberry 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is not only the 
most popular typing book that has ever been 





published, but it is constantly increasing in 





popularity. Nearly all the states that have uni- 
form adoptions have selected this book. A great majority of the high schools, 
large and small, have adopted this book. In fact, there are now more than 


14,000 high schools using 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING. 


In 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, every precious minute 
counts for the highest possible speed and the best possible control. The record 
of popularity of 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING is based upon its classroom 


performance. 


Several definite, new techniques have been introduced to increase speed and 
control. For instance, the calling-the-throw device is interesting and effective 
for developing both speed and control. Selected-goal typing is a similar device. 
Sustained typing, repetitive practice, progression typing, and many others are 


techniques that will help you get more speed and better control in shorter time. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Teacher Trainers Meet 





The National Associa- 
tion of Business Teacher- 
Training Institutions 
met at the Ambassador 
Hotel, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, on Febru- 
ary 28 and March 1. 
This meeting was held 
under the direction of 
the president, Dr. Elvin 
S. Eyster, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

The first session was 
devoted to a study of 
general business educa- 
tion, as a part of general 
education, from which a statement of prin- 
ciples was evolved, indicating the place of 
general business education as a part of 
general education for the consideration of 
curriculum makers, school administrators, 
and business educators. 








Margaret H. Ely 


In the second session the topic for discus- 
sion was the ways and means of providing 
education in the economic and _ business 
principles and concepts that are necessary 
not only for the conduct of personal business 
affairs and for an understanding of economic 
factors in living but also for efficient per- 
formance in a business occupation. Con- 
sideration was also given to the practical 
problems encountered in including general 
business in the curriculums of various kinds 
and sizes of schools. 


The discussion for the third session was 
divided into two parts. The first part dealt 
with the education of students who are pre- 
paring to teach general business subjects; 
the second part, with the development of an 
adequate supply of business teachers. 

Those appearing on the various parts of 
the program were as follows: McKee Fisk, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York City; Stewart B. Hamblen, American 
Association of Teachers Colleges; Dr. Ray 
Price, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Wilford White, 
Office of Small Business, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C.; E. C. Wine, 
Bureau of the Budget, executive office of the 
president, Washington, D. C.; M. Herbert 
Freeman, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Paterson, New Jersey; Herbert A. 
Tonne, New York University, New York 
City; Dr. Fred T. Wilhelms, Consumer 
Education Study, National Association of 
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Secondary School Principals, Washington, 
D. C.; Harm Harms, Capital University, 
Columbus, Ohio; J. Frank Dame, State 
Teachers College, Bloomsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia; Dr. James R. Meehan, Hunter College, 
New York City; James Gemmell, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, State College, Penn- 
sylvania; Dr. E. G. Knepper, Bowling Green 
State University, Bowling Green, Ohio; 
Dr. Margaret H. Ely, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Hol- 
lis P. Guy, executive secretary, United Busi- 
ness Education Association, Washington, 
D. C.; Paul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. 

The annual luncheon was held on Satur- 
day noon, March 1, under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Peter L. Agnew, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City, vice-president of the 
association. The speaker on the luncheon 
program was Dr. John Dale Russell, director 
of the division of higher education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


The newly elected president of the asso- 
ciation is Dr. Margaret H. Ely, Margaret 
Morrison College, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Ray G. Price, Teachers College, University 
of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, was elected 
vice-president and Dr. J. Frances Hender- 
son, University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles, California, was re-elected secretary. 
New directors who were elected are Dr. 
Harm Harms, Capital University, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, and Vance T. Littlejohn, Wo- 
man’s College, University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro, North Carolina. 








Send Me a Bright Girl, Please 
(Continued from page 341) 


in the positions to be filled. How many of 
you have ever been given a job specification 
sheet for the position to be filled? 

As Dr. Tonne' has pointed out in a recent 
editorial in The Journal of Business Educa- 
tion, the National Office Management Asso- 
ciation and other organizations could greatly 
help us by not talking in generalities but by 
setting up real job standards. Perhaps when 
more light is thrown on the different duties 
involved in the various positions, an en- 
lightened personnel policy will demand that 
the employer say at certain times “Send me 
an average student, please.” 

t1Herbert A. Tonne, ““NOMA’s Gift Horse,”” The Journal of 


Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: The Tretha- 
way Publishing Co., September, 1946), p. 8. 
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The Secretary Transcribes. (Released in 1947.) 
This one-reel, 16-mm., sound motion picture was pro- 
duced by Coronet Instructional Films with Dr. Peter 
L. Agnew, New York University, New York City, co- 
author of Secretarial Office Practice, as collaborator. 
It is available in either a color or a black-and-white 
print. It may be shown in eleven minutes. 


Summary. ‘The Secretary Transcribes’’ is the second 
of a series of three secretarial films designed primarily 
for the purpose of assisting the advanced stenographic 
or secretarial student to make the transition from the 
classroom to the business office. The other two films in 
the series have the titles ““The Secretary Takes Dicta- 
tion” and “The Secretary’s Day.’”’ The former was 
reviewed in the March issue of THe BaLANce SHEET. 
The latter will be reviewed in a future issue. 

The three principal characters in this film are the 
same as those in the other two films of the series—Mr. 
Williams, a businessman; Jean, an experienced secre- 
tary; and Marge, an inexperienced stenographer. Al- 
though the same cast is used, each of the films in this 
series may be used independently. 

Mr. Williams, who is the narrator of the story, em- 
phasizes that letter perfect in transcription means a 
perfect letter. Several of the transcription techniques 
that are demonstrated are: handling rush items, such 
as telegrams; arrangement and handling of stationery 
and supplies; the use of reference books; the insertion 
of a thick letter pack; proofreading transcribed copy 
paragraph by paragraph; making corrections; checking 
enclosures; selecting an envelope to match the letter; 
and using a card file for addresses. 


Recommended Use. This film should serve the pur- 
pose for which it has been designed equally well for 
advanced classes in shorthand dictation or secretarial 
practice in high schools, private business schools, junior 
colleges, colleges, and universities. The film may also 
be used to advantage in adult and co-operative classes 
for the purpose of improving job performance by em- 
ployed stenographers and secretaries. 

It is important that the showing of the film be fol- 
lowed by a discussion period during which other ac- 
ceptable transcription techniques can be presented 
and explained. 

Sale and Rental. ‘The Secretary Transcribes’”’ may 
be purchased from Coronet Instructional Films, 65 
East South Water Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. The net 
prices to educational institutions are $75 for a color 
print and $45 for a black-and-white print. For rental 
contact your regular rental library. 


Fire Is Your Responsibility. (Released in 1945.) 
This is a 35-mm., sound filmstrip that requires thirty- 
three and one-third revolutions a minute and may be 
shown in ten minutes. It is one of a series of filmstrips 
distributed by the Syndicate Store Merchandiser to aid 
in the training of retail sales personnel. 

Summary. This filmstrip opens with a series of actual 
store fire scenes and then shows how each fire was caused 
and how each could have been prevented. It illustrates 
such common hazards as smoking, amateur wiring, 
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faulty store housekeeping, and improper trash disposal. 

A summary of the important points in the picture is 
given by the use of a photo quiz. The audience is ex- 
pected to detect the mistakes in each picture, and the 
answers are given on the next frame. 


Recommended Use. This visual aid should be helpful 
to high school and adult classes in the fields of distribu- 
tive education and business principles and management. 

Sale. ‘Fire Is Your Responsibility’’ may be purchased 
from Syndicate Store Merchandiser, Inc., 79 Madison 
Avenue, New York 14, New York. The selling price is 
$25. 


The Story of Money. (Released in 1946.) This 
is a 16-mm., sound film and it may be shown in sixteen 
minutes. 


Summary. This film is an illustrated lecture. The 
setting for the story is in England. The film explains 
the development of the monetary system from the 
early days of simple barter to the modern banking 
system. It shows the evaluation of coins, checks, and 
banking houses and the part they play in the business 
world today. 


Recommended Use. Classes in general business, busi- 
ness arithmetic, economics, and bookkeeping should 
find this film interesting and helpful. 


Sale and Rental. ‘The Story of Money” may be 
purchased from International Film Bureau, 84 East 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. The selling price 
is $37.50. For rental purposes contact British Informa- 
tion Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. The rental price is $2.00. 


Machine Transcription: Machine Operation. 
(Released in 1944.) This is a 16-mm., sound film pro- 
duced by De Frenes for the United States Navy. It may 
be shown in fifteen minutes. 


Summary. The first part of this film explains the 
purpose of the dictating and transcribing machines. The 
parts of the Dictaphone and Ediphone are explained 
and their proper uses are demonstrated. The shaving of 
wax cylinders on the shaving machine and the method 
of removing the cylinder from the machine are also 
demonstrated. 


Recommended Use. This film should be helpful to 
classes in advanced typewriting, office practice, and 
office machines. 


Sale and Rental. “Machine Transcription: Machine 
Operation”? may be purchased from Castle Films, In- 
corporated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New 
York. The selling price is $21.40. This price is subject 
to an educational discount of 10 per cent. For rental 
purposes, you may contact the YMCA Motion Picture 
Bureau which has the following offices: 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, New York; 1700 Patterson 
Avenue, Dallas 1, Texas; 19 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago 3, Illinois; and 351 Turk Street, San Francisco 
2, California, The rental price is $2.00. The film may 
also be available for rental at your nearest educational 
film library or other film rental agencies. 
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Indiana Lecture and Conference 


On Friday, February 21, the first of the 
series of annual lectures under the provision 
of the Alma W. Studebaker Memorial Lec- 
tureship was given by Dr. Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, and T. James Crawford, 
School of Business, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


On Friday evening there was an informal 
reception sponsored by the local chapter of 
Pi Omega Pi, at which Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner was the featured speaker. His topic 
was “Opportunities of Business Teachers.” 
On Saturday morning there was a sympo- 
sium led by Ernest B. Gaunt, Ball State 
Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. Those 
on the program were as follows: Dr. Ray G. 
Price, Teachers College, University of Cin- 
cinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio; Audrey C. Benner, 
director of student personnel, Elkhart City 
Schools, Elkhart, Indiana; Dr. Hamden L. 
Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City; R. F. Bevens, 
manager of Sears Roebuck and Company, 
Muncie, Indiana. The second feature of the 
morning program was a talk and a demon- 
stration on teaching typewriting by T. 
James Crawford. 


At the afternoon session Dr. Earl S. 
Dickerson, Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College, Charleston, Illinois, gave an ad- 
dress on “‘Business Education at Its Best.” 
W. Harmon Wilson, editor of Tur BALANCE 
SHeet, Cincinnati, Ohio, then led a panel 
discussion of this topic with members of the 
panel as follows: Maxine Allen, Alexandria 
High School, Alexandria, Indiana; Estil 
Ginn, principal of Mt. Summit High School, 
Mt. Summit, Indiana; R. H. Gough, Ben- 
jamin Bosse High School, Evansville, In- 
diana; M. H. Northrop, principal of North 
Side High School, Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Fred M. Tuhey, Warner Gear Co., Muncie, 
Indiana; H. G. Enterline, School of Busi- 
ness, Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana. 


Lawrence Thompson, Speedway City 
High School, Indianapolis, Indiana, the 
former vice-chairman, was elected chairman 
for 1948. Mr. Thompson had served as 
acting chairman for 1946 in the absence of 
the elected chairman. The new vice-chair- 
man is Florence Roell, John Adams High 
School, South Bend, Indiana, and the secre- 
tary is Joseph C. Humphrey, Central Senior 
High School, Muncie, Indiana. 
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6 PROJECTS 


. The Pure Products Milk Co. 
(Retail Dairy) 


2. The E Z Grocery Co. 
(Grocery Store) 


3. The Velvet Varnish Co. 
(Varnish Manufacturer) 


4. The Reliable Life Insurance Co. 
(Industrial Life Insurance 
Agency) 


5. The Excel Service Station 
(Filling Station) 


6. The Home Baking Co. 
(Wholesale Bakery) 


PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 
in an illustrated textbook-workbook 
combined. It contains a series of six 
projects as shown above. These 
projects provide a variety of activities 
involving clerical duties—the han- 
dling of a variety of records and 
forms in six distinctly different types 
of businesses. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Review 











Business Girl. A 34-page, monthly magazine for 
girls employed in business. This attractively illustrated 
magazine is designed strictly for business girls and will 
also be of interest to students, teachers, and guidance 
counselors. Each issue contains a series of articles; 
some brief sketches of women who have made good in 
business; and special features, such as editorials, let- 
ters to the editor, fashions, oddities, and other timely 
items. Price 35 cents a copy; annual subscription $3.00. 
Order from Business Girl Magazine, Business Girl Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., Dallas 2, Texas. 


A Review of Outstanding Research in the 
Field of Secretarial Science. 1946. A 19-page, 
mimeographed report containing the address of M. 
Fred Tidwell before the secretarial section of the Na- 
tional Business Teachers Association in December, 
1946. Because of the demand for this information, the 
University of Oklahoma has duplicated this address 
for distribution to interested persons. Single copy free. 
Send request to E. E. Hatfield, Chairman, Department 
of Secretarial Science, University of Oklahoma, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma. 


Establishing and Operating an Electrical 
Appliance and Radio Shop. 1946. Industrial 
(Small Business) Series No. 28. A 199-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet designed as a guide for a person 
contemplating entering the electrical business. It is 
part of a series originally prepared for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute but now available to 
the public. It contains nineteen chapters as follows: 
“Introduction,” “Business for Yourself,” “Selecting a 
Location,” ‘“Building—Equipment—Lay-out,” ‘Fi- 
nancing—Legal Organization—Regulation,” “Buying,”’ 
“Sources of Supply,” “Receiving and Stocking,” ‘‘Re- 
tail Salesmanship,” ‘‘Advertising and Sales Promo- 
tion,’ ‘Window and Interior Display,” ‘Repair Serv- 
ices,’ ‘Major-Appliance Sales,” ‘Traffic-Appliance 
Sales,” “The Farm Market,” “Personnel,” ‘Record 
Keeping,” “Credit Management and Expense Con- 
trol,’ “Development and Growth.” Price 35 cents (a 
25 per cent discount on lots of 100 of more). Order 
from the nearest U. 8S. Department of Commerce Field 
Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Music Store. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 57. A 83- 
page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a guide 
for a person contemplating entering the music business. 
It is part of a series originally prepared for the United 
States Armed Forces Institute but now available to 
the public. It contains six chapters as follows: “Survey 
of the Music Store Field,’ “Capital Requirements,” 
“Selecting a Location,” “Store Lay-out and Display,’ 
“Buying,” “Operating Problems.” Price 20 cents (a 
25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order 
from the nearest U. 8. Department of Commerce Field 
Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 
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Your First Year of Teaching Typewriting. 
1947. By Dr. Marion M. Lamb. A 213-page, printed, 
cloth-bound book for use in methods courses in col- 
leges or for reference purposes for any experienced 
teacher. It is specific in its coverage of the detailed 
problems confronting a teacher in the classroom. It 
covers such topics as follows: “You and Your Job,” 
“Skill Building,” “Job Instruction,” “Improvement of 
Instruction,” “Evaluation and Grading of Student 
Achievement,” “‘Your Administrative Duties,” ‘‘Col- 
lect Reference and Teaching Materials,” ‘‘ Write Your 
Own Reference Book,” “Join a Practice Clinic,” 
“Equipment and Supplies,” “Selection of Students,” 
“Standards,” “‘Principles of Skill Building,” ‘‘Type- 
writing Tests,” “Reference Lists,” and ‘‘Charts and 
Forms.” Price $2.00. Order from South-Western 
Publishing Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco, Dallas. 


Establishing and Operating a Jewelry Store. 
1946. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 55. A 
42-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating entering the jewelry 
business. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains seven chapters as 
follows: ‘“The Nature of the Retail Jewelry Business,” 
“Organizing and Financing,’ “Store Location and 
Lay-out,”” “Managing Your Store,” ‘Business Rec- 
ords,” “Check List of Things to be Remembered,” 
“Sources of Information.” Price 15 cents (a 25 per 
cent discount on lots of 100 or more). Order from the 
nearest U. S. Department of Commerce Field Service 
office or Superintendent of Documents, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Establishing and Operating a Service Station. 
1945. Industrial (Small Business) Series No. 22. A 
198-page, printed, paper-bound booklet designed as a 
guide for a person contemplating operating a service 
station. It is part of a series originally prepared for 
the United States Armed Forces Institute but now 
available to the public. It contains twenty-two chap- 
ters as follows: ‘‘Nature of Service Station Business,” 
“Opportunities and Risks,” ‘“How to Enter the Service 
Station Business,” “Choosing Your Location,” ‘Lay- 
out, Building, and Equipment,” ‘The Service Station 
Salesman,’’ ‘‘Gasoline,” ‘Motor Oils, Lubricants, and 
Greases,” ‘‘Lubrication, Repairs, and Other Services,” 
“Tires, Batteries, and Accessories,’ “Purchasing and 
Pricing,’ “Displaying Merchandise,’’ “Stock Control,” 
“Advertising and Special Promotions,” ‘Maintenance 
and Housekeeping,” ‘‘Reducing Accidents, Fires, and 
Other Dangers,” ‘Selecting, Compensating, and Train- 
ing Personnel,” “Service Station Records,” ‘Credit 
Management and Records,” ‘Financial Statements,” 
“Tax Records,” ‘‘Development and Growth.” Price 
35 cents (a 25 per cent discount on lots of 100 or more). 
Order from the nearest U. S. Department of Commerce 
Field Service Office or Superintendent of Documents, 


Washington 25, D. C. 
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GENERAL BUSINES 


By CRABBE and SALSGIVER 


GENERAL BUSINESS is designed for the first course in business in 
junior high schools or senior high schools. This course is sometimes 
also known as introduction to business, business principles, or every- 
day business. 


GENERAL BUSINESS emphasizes the general and the nontechnical 
business information that is useful to everyone regardless of his 
occupational interests. It provides an understanding of fundamental 
business practices and the relations between business and society. 
The student is taught how to use business services. 


Through this course the student gets a basic background for the 
further study of other business subjects. In this respect it is the basic 
or foundation course in the business education program. It will help 
students to determine their aptitudes, abilities, and interests in the 
business field. 


The content of this book is basically in accord with the objectives of 
general education. It is, therefore, suitable for a required or elective 
course for all students but is particularly recommended for the first 
course for business students. 


Because of the extreme popularity of the fourth edition of GENERAL 
BUSINESS, the authors have devoted their attention in the fifth edition 
to refinements in presentation, simplification of difficult topics, elim- 
ination of out-of-date or unnecessary material, addition of new and 
important topics, reorganization of subject matter, and the bringing 
of old subject matter up to date. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Helping the Hard Boiled 


The Salvation Army lass had approached a group of 
young men standing on a corner. One of them, as she 
held out her tambourine, took a nickel from his pocket 
and said, freshly: 

“If I give you this nickel, will you say a prayer for 
me this evening when your pretty head touches the 
pillow?” 

“T’ll say it now,” she replied, and as he dropped in 
his nickel she lifted her face and said: 

“O Lord, make this young man’s heart as soft as his 
head.” 
e ee 
Some Impression 


Striving to impress upon young George the impor- 
tance of attending divine services, Mother pointed to a 
picture of the Pilgrims going to church. 

“*See,”’ she said, “they went to church every Sunday.” 

George glanced at the picture, noted the guns carried 
by the men, and replied, ‘‘Gee whiz, mother, I’d go to 
church every day in the week if I could shoot Indians 
on the way!” : 
ee ee 

And What About Inflation’ 

“What are the properties of heat and cold?” 

“Heat expands, the cold contracts.” 

“Correct. Give an example.” 

“In summer when it’s hot the days are long, and in 
winter when it’s cold the days are short!” 


* * 2 
How Nice 


A tightwad traveling salesman sent his better half a 
check for a million kisses as a birthday present. He 
was considerably upset when a few days later he re- 
ceived the following letter: 

“Dear Jim: I can’t begin to express my appreciation 
of the check you sent me on my birthday. I presented 
it to the milkman this morning. He cashed it.”’ 


oe a a 
Use Your Own Buttons 


oer 


Minister (from pulpit): “‘Those in the habit of put- 
ting buttons in the collection plate will please use their 
buttons and not those from the cushions in the pews.” 

eee 


Generally the Case 


She was pretty and ambitious and had studied the 
matrimonial problem to a nicety. 

“Yes, I suppose I shall marry eventually,” she said, 
“‘but the only kind of masculine nuisance that will suit 
me must be tall and dark with classical features. He 
must be brave, yet gentle. He must be strong—a lion 
among men, but a knight among women.” 

That evening a bow-legged, lath-framed, chinless 
youth, wearing flannal bags and smoking a cigarette 
that smelled worse than a burning boot, rattled on the 
door and the girl knocked four tumblers and a cutglass 
dish off of the sideboard in her haste to let him in. 
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Fresh Eggs 
Customer: “Are 
fresh?” 
Grocer: (to the clerk): “‘Feel those eggs, George, to 
see whether they’re cool enough to sell yet.” 
e ee 


Double Duty 


The young man wanted his fortune told, so he went 
to visit a swami. Seating himself at the table, he no- 
ticed two holes in the crystal ball. ‘‘ What’s the idea of 
the holes?”’ he inquired. 

“On Wednesday nights I go bowling’ 
swami. 


you sure those eggs are. strictly 


’ 


replied the 
e ee 
English Please 


The Chinese laundryman had a toothache and called 
a dentist for an appointment. 
““Two-thirty all right?”’ asked the dentist. 
“Tooth hurtee all light” said the Chinese, “but 
what time I come see?” 
ee e@ 
Strategy 


Sandy McDougall was in trouble. In a moment of 
weakness he had loaned a friend ten pounds without 
benefit of a written receipt. He went to his father for 
advice. 

“Weel, me lad,” said McDougall, Sr., sit doon and 
write him askin’ for the hundred pounds, and when he 
writes back protestin’ that he owes you only ten, then 
ye’ll have it in writin’.”” 

ee ¢ e 
He Learns Fast 


Teacher: ‘How is it that you can’t answer any of 
my questions?” 

Student: “‘ Well, if I could, what would be the use of 
my coming to school?” 


7 a = 
Only Right 


An undertaker found a donkey lying dead in front of 
his premises and went to inform the police. 

**What am I to do with it?” he asked the officer in 
charge. 

The officer had a sense of humor. 

“Do with it?” he asked with a grin. “Bury it, of 
course. You're an undertaker, aren’t you?” 

“That’s true,” replied the undertaker, “but I thought 
it only right to come round and inform the relatives 
first.”’ 

ee ee 
Informal Dance 


The teen-ager was preparing to attend a high school 
dance. “Junior,” said his mother, ‘did you take a 
bath?” 

“*Aw Mom, I don’t have to” was the reply, “this one 
isn’t formal.” 





























Sor courses in— 


Global geography 
World geography 


Economic geography 


* 


Kconomic Geography 


By Staples and York 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY by 
Staples and York is a composite of all 
the desirable features that are em- 
phasized today in existing courses of 
study for global, world, or economic 
geography. It will give your students 
a better understanding of world re- 
sources, world commerce, interna- 
tional relations, and problems of 
establishing a lasting peace. 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY is avail- 
able with an optional workbook and 
an optional series of achievement 
tests. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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for a course emphasizing— 
Merchandising 
Stock Control 
Organization 
Buying 
Selling 
Display 


Retail Merchandising 


By Walters, Wingate, Rowse 


RETAIL MERCHANDISING is a real 
how and why book. It teaches the 
student how to do it, and why it is 
done. It then provides practice in 
doing it. It is such a practical and 
realistic book that it is not only recom- 
mended for a basic course in retail 
selling and merchandising, but it is 
also an excellent reference manual 
for students in part-time selling jobs. 
RETAIL MERCHANDISING is avail- 
able with an attractive workbook. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Woman, with 12 years’ teaching experience and Mas- 
ter’s degree, desires summer position and perhaps winter 
position teaching shorthand and typing in business 
school or college. Prefers New York or New England. 
Excellent references. Available June 15. Address, No. 103. 





Experienced commercial teacher with M. A. degree 
wishes college position. Available for next September. 
Wishes to locate in one of the central states. not 
desire position in a business college. Address, No. 104. 





Experienced teacher of all commercial subjects, in- 
cluding Gregg shorthand, desires position in Pacific 
Coastal states or Rocky Mountain Region. Has had 
5 years’ high school teaching and 2 years’ business college 
experience. References. Address, No. 105. 





Woman, with M. A. degree teaching Gregg shorthand 
and typewriting in midwestern city, desires position for 
1947-48. Prefers West Coast or Hawaii. Address, No. 107. 





Lady shorthand teacher, with 25 years’ experience 
teaching and some office experience, desires position in 
Washington, D. C., or immediate vicinity. Can furnish 
the best of references. Available on or about May 1, 
1947. Address, No. 108. 


TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Higher accounting instructor, man, thor- 
oughly experienced to head department degree courses. 
Salary $4,000 up. Immediate opening. Give complete 
confidential information. Address, No. 109. 





WANTED: Teacher with accounting major, prefer- 
| with business school experience, to teach accounting 
and related subjects and stenotypy in a small business 
college in Alaska. Evening classes only, but daytime 
work plentiful. Address, No. 110. 

















WANTED: Two teachers: one for accounting and 
math, $3,500 plus $200 annual increment; one for typing 
and effective business English, $2,500 plus $200 annual 
increment. Short hours, excellent environment. Ad- 
dress, No. 111. 





WANTED: Teacher experienced in business college 
work for all commercial subjects or for Gregg shorthand, 
business English, and typing by business college in 
southern Florida. Address, No. 112. 





WANTED: Experienced man teacher with M.A. de- 
gree to serve as dean of a junior business college. Must 
have had experience in teaching higher accounting and 
——— law. College located in the South. Address, 

o. 115. 





WANTED: Capable, experienced man teacher for 
higher accounting, economics, and law in a progressive 
ge a college located in North Carolina. Address, 

‘o. 116. 





WANTED TO BUY 


Experienced administrator is interested in manage- 
ment of business school or small college. Is also in- 
terested in buying a two- or three-teacher business 
school. Please state complete details in first letter. 
Address, No. 113. 





Ex-Army officer and former teacher, with 15 years of 
public and private school experience, desires to buy well- 
established Cockuee school east of the Mississippi. Will 
consider rtnership interest. Highest references sup- 
plied. Address, No. 117. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Business school located in beautiful 
Florida city. Approved for veterans. Immediate sale 
desired. Address, No. 114. 








Oklahoma Meetings 


The Oklahoma Education Association 
held its annual meeting in Oklahoma City 
on February 13 and 14. The commercial 
section held a luncheon meeting in the 
YWCA on Friday noon. The speaker was 
Dr. Cecil Puckett, head of the department 
of business education, University of Denver, 
Denver, Colorado. The entertainment was 
furnished by the Red Shirt Club of Central 
High School, Oklahoma City, sponsored by 
Ralph V. Miller. The feature of this enter- 
tainment was a solo by Mr. Miller’s daughter, 
who is a member of the Red Shirt Club. 

V. B. Hawes, Central High School, Tulsa, 
presided over the meeting. The newly 
elected president is Robert A. Lowry, Okla- 
homa A. and M. College, Stillwater. The 
vice-president is Jack Kaufman, principal of 
High School, Tahlequah. The new secretary- 
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treasurer is Correne White, High School, 
Sapulpa. 

The distributive education section also 
held a meeting on Friday morning, Febru- 
ary 14. M. J. DeBenning, state supervisor, 
gave a summary of the 1946 A.V.A. conven- 
tion. This was followed by a group discus- 
sion led by Custer McDonald of Okmulgee. 

At the afternoon session of the distribu- 
tive education section, Robroy Price, execu- 
tive secretary of the Oklahoma Restaurant 
Association, gave an address on “The Need 
for Training in the Restaurant Industry and 
the Contribution Distributive dueation 
Personnel Can Make.” He was followed by 
Wenzil K. Dolva, head of the department of 
retailing, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri, who spoke on “Retailing in the 


Future.” 
@D [i desce et 























Choices 


machine courses 








COMBINATION TEXTBOOKS 
AND WORKBOOKS WITH TESTS 


You may obtain an inexpensive combina- 
tion textbook and workbook for all kinds of 
calculating machines, including the add- 
ing listing machines and calculators of all 
models. 
lessons with periodic achievement tests. 
The books available are listed at the right. 


Each book consists of a series of 


of Adding and Calculating 


Vocational Efficiency Drills 
Agnew-Goodfellow 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Office Machines Course 
Agnew 
(A combination of the other courses below) 


Key-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Burroughs and Comptometer) 


Crank-Driven Calculator Course 
Goodfellow-Agnew 
(For Monroe, Marchant, and Friden) 


Ten-Key Adding Listing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Underwood-Sundstrand, Remington Rand, 

Monarch, and Barrett) 


Full Keyboard Adding Listing Machine Course 
Agnew-Goodfellow 

(For Burroughs, Monroe, Victor, Allen Wales, 

Barrett, Corona, and Allen) 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


April, 1947 


Chicago 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Graduate Assistantships Open 


The Woman’s College division of the 
Graduate School of the University of North 
Carolina announces a number of graduate 
assistantships open in the department of 
business education for the academic year 
1947-48. Business teachers interested in 
combining graduate study in business edu- 
cation with part-time teaching, research, or 
secretarial work should write to Vance T. 
Littlejohn, Acting Head, Department of 
Business Education, The Woman’s College, 
University of North Carolina, Greensboro, 
North Carolina. 

fe a e 


Office Management Institute 


The national education committee of the 
National Office Management Association, 
in co-operation with the University of Ten- 
nessee, Knoxville, Tennessee, and the Knox- 
ville chapter of the National Office Manage- 
ment Association, will conduct a three-day 
institute at the University of Tennessee on 
July 9-11. The institute, which will be the 
first of its kind in the history of the associa- 
tion, will deal with scientific methods ap- 
plied to the office. 


The institute is designed to be of interest 
and help to (1) office managers, those per- 
sons interested in improving the services of 
the office and those persons looking forward 
to supervisory and managerial positions in 
the profession of office management, who 
will be brought up to date with the latest 
scientific developments in all areas of office 
management, and (2) teachers of office man- 
agement and those preparing for teaching 
positions in the field on both the secondary 
school and the collegiate levels, who will 
benefit by the enriched content of this course. 


Men of national reputation and wide ex- 
perience in the field of office management 
have been secured to serve on the faculty of 
the institute. Sessions will be held from 9:00 
to 12:00 each morning and from 2:00 to 4:00 
each afternoon. Luncheon sessions will be 
held at noon. 


The following courses will be offered: the 
profession of office management; techniques, 
tools, and devices in office management; 
office service functions; office machines; 
materials and supplies. Other related courses 
are also offered. 

Advance registration or inquiries for fur- 
ther information should be directed to Pro- 
fessor G. H. Parker, School of Business 
Administration, University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville 16, Tennessee. 
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Visual Aids Demonstrated in Newark 


The annual midwinter meeting of the New 
Jersey Business Education Association was 
held in the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, on 
February 15. There were two groups of 
films shown. One group was devoted to 
secretarial subjects under the chairmanship 
of George Pontz, Columbia High School, 
South Orange. The other group was devoted 
to general business subjects under the chair- 
manship of Francis Trunt, Central High 
School, Newark. 

At the luncheon meeting Judge Harold C. 
Kessinger of Ridgewood spoke on the sub- 
ject, “Behind the Window Dressing.” 


Michigan Plans of Delta Pi Epsilon 


Kappa chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon held a 
business meeting on Saturday, February 15, 
in the Rackham Building, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, followed by an informal luncheon at 
the Michigan League. Extensive plans for 
the chapter’s continuing research project, 
“Audio-Visual Aids in Business Education,” 
were presented and approved. Briefly, the 
plans call for appraisal and suggested use of 
films and other audio-visual aids. 

Members of the project committee are: 
Dr. Irene Place, University of Michigan, 
Ann Arbor; Dr. John R. Trytten, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor; Kate Sibley, High 
School, Hamtramck; and Edith Erickson, 
Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti. 


New Officers of Boston Chapter of D.P.E. 


Epsilon chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon fra- 
ternity of Boston University, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, recently elected and _ installed 
officers for 1947. The new president is Wil- 
liamina V. MacBrayne, Medford High 
School, Medford, Massachusetts. The fac- 
ulty sponsor is Atlee L. Percy, dean of Bos- 
ton University. The other new officers are 
as follows: vice-president, Paul L. Sals- 
giver, School of Business, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts; recording secretary, 
Jane Reed, Lasell Junior College, Auburn- 
dale, Massachusetts; corresponding secre- 
tary, Dorothy Richardson, Howe High 
School Billerica, Massachusetts; treasurer, 
Bruce F. Jeffery, principal, B. F. Brown 
Junior High School, Fitchburg, Massachu- 
setts; historian, Edith M. McKenzie, West- 
brook Junior College, Portland, Maine; 
editor of the news letter, Ruth Hughes, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 
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